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FARMING IN THE HEAD, OR THE 
KNOW AND KNOW HOW. 


is generally conceded by those 


It 


who have given any attention to the | 


subject, whether on the farm or off 
of it, that of late days farming has 
become not merely an art but a 
science. In other words, that the 
farmer must have‘an intelligent com- 
prehension of the operation of the 
laws of nature in the soil, in the plant 
and in the animal, and that agricul- 
ture in its modern phases develops a 
veritable wonderland of knowledge— 
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such shape as to do him very little 
good. 

Nor is this peculiar to the farming 
profession. Our churches are not en- 
tirely destitute of professed Chris- 
tians who know a great deal about 
the Bible, about religion, especially as 
to the doctrines and forms and cere- 
monies, rules, and regulations of the 
various churches, and who would be 
quick to repel any assaults on either 
their usages or doctrines, yet on the 
street or in business do not give the 
best of evidence of a practical appli- 


cation of the great distinctive princi- 





| season of the year. 


story each year at about the same 
If the object of 


conducting an agricultural paper was 


| man who simply 


simply to convey information it could 
fulfill its mission in a comparatively 
short time, for the fundamental prin- 
ciples, while of varied and almost 
infinite application, are comparatively 
few. For illustration: We have told 
all we know about the road drag. The 
wishes to keep him- 
self informed on road making can say, 
“There is to read this. I 
know the story by heart.” From a 
purely intellectual point of view this 


no need 











enough to occupy fully the time for 
study in an ordinary human iif 
Hence the modern proverb that a 
farmer can not know too much. 

All this is most true, but there is 
still another way of looking at it 
The farmer may know a great deal 
and yet lack the know how; and with 
out the know how the know of 
precious little use. You may send a 
boy to the agricultural college and 
load him up with all the information 
books can give: He may pass exam- 
inations, take a high rank in his class, 
and yet know precious little about real 
farming, and have that knowledge in 


is 


| ples of Christianity. 


= 


‘hoe te" 





HARVESTING WITH CRADLES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


We may have re- 


ligion in the head as well as farming | 


in the head. To have 
about religion is one thing; to work it 
out in practice is quite another. 
it is only by working things out that 
we get hold of the know how, that 
we really know; or, in other words, 
make that knowledge available for 


| every-day use. 


People sometimes complain about 


| their preachers being dull, telling the 


same things over and over again. 


| Farmers sometimes complain abort 


the agricultural papers being dull, 
| lacking in variety, telling the same 


information | 


| 


For | 


is probably correct; but, my. friend, if 
you have not actually made a road 
drag and gone to work with it, you 
really don’t know anything about it. 

Knowledge that is not put in prac- 
tice is like corn in the crib. It may be 


of use some day, may have value 
where there is a market for it; but 
it can’t be converted into force or 


meat or wool or milk or butter until 
it is actually put to use. So it is with 
agricultural information. We know 
things only by doing them. You learn 
more about a road drag in half a day 
when you actually make one and use 
it than you can learn out of news- 





papers in ten years. In fact, it is 
only by doing things whether mechan 
ical, agricultural, professional or re 
ligious, that we ever get to really 
know. We can get the information 
out of books; we can’t get the know 
how in that way. We can get the 
theory of plowing out of books, but 
we can learn to plow only by plowing 
We can get the theory of public speak 
ing out of books, but we can learn 
public speaking only by speaking in 
public. We can get the theory of 
keeping the soil in perfect physical 
condition out of books, but we can 
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put the soil in physical condition only 
by actually and intelligently using th« 
tools appropriate to that purpose. 
There is ever a wide guif between 
science and practice, between knowing 
and doing; and that gulf can be 
bridged only by the man who com 
bines ‘theory and science with prac 
tice, and who converts the supposed 
know into the know how by actually 
doing things. The farmer can’t know 
too much about the science of agri- 
culture, but he can think he knows 
a@ great deal more than he actually 
does know. Our business is not so 
(Continued on page 826.) 
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WHY SUCH POOR CROPS OF HAY? 


One is somewhat surprised in look- 
ing over the agricultural reports to 
see how small a yield of hay there 
is over the United States. The re- 
port for 1903 gives the average hay 
crop from 1866 to 1903, the lowest be- 
ing 1.06 tons per acre in 1895, and the 
highest 1.54, in 1903. 

The surprise is not lessened when 
we come to examine these statistics 
by states. No.state except Louisiana 
and the mountain and Pacific coast 
states reaches an average yield of 2 
tons per acre, Louisiana giving 4.02 
tons; dry, arid Arizona, 3.46; and 
the scarcely less dry and barren 
Nevada, 3.12. In other words, the 
yield is immensly increased by the 
inclusion of the alfalfa states. 

It may be interesting to note that 
in this estimate Iowa is credited with 
1.78 tons; Minnesota, 1.84; Wisconsin, 
1.89; Texas, 1.84, the comparatively 
high yield in Texas being no doubt 
due to more or less alfalfa. 

The question then arises: “Why 
this small yield of hay in the corn and 
grass states of the Mississippi valley?” 
It is certainly not due to any lack of 
fertility in the soil. Many a farmer 
has grown from two to three tons 
per acre in a good hay year. It there- 
fore follows that there are many farm- 
ers who must be growing a ton or 
less per acre, and with very small 
profit. 

Traveling through the state of Iowa, 
which we take to be typical of the 
adjoining corn and grass states, one 
has no difficulty in determining for 
himself the cause of these low yields. 
Even in a good grass year like this 
there are poor stands on many farms, 
as evidenced by the amount of weeds 
that are competing with the grasses 
for the possession of the ground. 
Other fields lack drainage; still others 
are too badly worn with grain crops 
to produce a paying crop of grass. 

We must learn (and the sooner the 
better) that we can’t sprinkle some 
grass seed over a field that has been 
worn and turn it out to recuperate, 
getting what we can and being thank- 
ful for it. Grass requires good farm- 
ing quite as much as grain. What, 
then, are the mistakes which farmers 
make in seeding down to grass? 
First, many of them don’t sow a suf- 
ficient amount of seed. We called 
their attention some time since to the 
fact that grass seeds don’t germinate 
so well in the open field as 
in the test box. Six pounds 
seed, for example, is more 
cient to make a complete 
it all grew. Nevertheless, 
sowing eight. Bight pounds 
timothy would be an abundant 
if it all grew. Nevertheless, 
twelve, and advise others to 
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by the freezing and thawing. It used 
to be the custom in sowing spring 
grains to sow after the harrow, trust- 
ing to the settling of the soil to fur- 
nish sufficient moisture. We began 
our farming by using these methods, 
but have abandoned them long ago. 
We sow our grass seeds on winter 
wheat or rye after the frost is well out 
of the ground and harrow them in, 
harrowing the winter grain at the 


same time, to the very great benefit 


of both. This secures an even cover- 
ing, and prompt and even germina- 
tion. It is very important to start all 
the grass seeds together in order to 
give them an even chance. Grass 
growing is really gardening. Grass 
seed require a much better prepara- 
tion of the soil than the larger grains, 
and for obvious reasons. 

When we select spring grain as a 
nurse crop we give our grass seed the 
covering which we think the season 
requires. If the soil is dry and light, 
we give them the same covering as 
the spring grain. If the season is wet 
and moisture abundant, we give them 
a lighter covering with the harrow, 
but aim in that case to secure the 
moisture and the air which, with the 
temperature of the spring, will secure 
prompt germination. 

Another reason for the small yield 
of grass is the common practice of 
using late growing spring grains as 
a nurse crop. We have abandoned 
this long ago. We find that no matter 
how good a stand we may secure, if 
we sow late oats or late spring wheat 
with grass seed, thus shading the 
young and tender plants, and remov- 
ing this shade usually from the 15th 
to 20th of July, in the period of in- 
tense heat, the hot sun kills this 
tender grass, or at least greatly 
weakens the stand. 

Another reason for this poor stand 
is because farmers permit their 
clover to bloom and produce a seed 
crop in the fall. This will inevitably 
weaken the stand by weakening the 
vitality of the plant and allowing the 
stronger plants that survive, if any 
do survive, to occupy the ground and 
prevent the development of weaker 
plants. Every farmer who wishes to 
grow a good crop of clover hay next 
year should conscientiously prevent 
clover plants from growing a seed 
crop this fall, by clipping it off as soon 
as it begins to show signs of bloom, 
whether the field is foul with weeds 
or not, thus strengthening the root 
system and permitting the stand to 
thicken up and provide an excellent 
protection during the winter. 

Still another reason for a poor stand 
is the habit of pasturing live stock on 
the meadow in the spring of the year. 
We can’t keep our cake and eat it 
too. If we persist in pasturing our 
meadows up to the first of May and 


-in some cases even the 10th or 15th, 


we must not expect a full crop of hay. 

There is a wonderful difference in 
the profits of a farm when we get a 
hay crop of one ton and when we get 
three. The land costs the same, the 
fencing is the same, the taxes are the 
same, the cost of mowing is the same, 
the cost of curing is not much more, 
and practically all the extra expense 
is the hauling of the hay to the barn. 
A ton of hay worth four dollars does 
not even pay rent, for if half of the 
crop be charged to labor, the other 
half pays only 2 per cent interest on 
$100 land, or 2 per cent interest and 
taxes on $75 land. A three-ton crop, 
allowing one-third of it, which is 
enough, for the expense of curing, will 
pay 8 per cent interest on $100 land, 
10 per cent interest on $75 land, to 
say nothing of a similar difference in 
the value of the fall pasture and of 
the improvement to the land because 
of its being down in grass. A three- 
ton crop of hay leaves three times the 
amount of roots in the soil that a 
one-ton crop does. It is therefore. very 
foolish to suppose that the land is 
being especially restored or improved 
by a poor crop of hay. 





OAT HAY. 


A Gowrie, Iowa, subscriber writes: 

“I have a piece of Early Champion 
oats that I want to cut for hay. How 
near ripe should they be to make the 
best feed for milk cows and calves? 
Will it be best to mow and rake them 
as other hay, or cut with the binder 
and put in long shocks? What is the 
feeding value of oat hay as compared 
with timothy and clover hay?” 

It seems to be the general opinion 
that the best time to cut oats for hay 
is when the grain is in the soft dough 
stage or between the milk and the 
dough. Cut later than this, there is, 
of course, more nutriment in the grain 
but less in the straw. When cut at 
this stage 100 pounds of oat hay con- 
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tain 4.3 pounds of digestible protein, 
46.4 pounds of digestible carbohy- 
drates, and 1.5 pounds of digestible 
fat. Timothy hay contains 2.8 pounds 
of digestible protein, 43.4 pounds of 
digestible carbohydrates, and 1.7 
pounds of digestible fat, and the com- 
mon red clover 6.8 pounds of digest- 
ible protein, 35.8 pounds of digestible 
carbohydrates, and 1.7 pounds of 
digestible fat per 100 pounds. It 
will be seen from this that oat hay 
is more valuable than timothy, 
and especially more valuable for 
milk cows and calves because of the 
greater amount of protein it contains. 
It is less valuable, according to these 
figures, than clover hay. 

As to the best way to cut it, our 
correspondent must determine for 
himself. It all depends on the condi- 
tion when it is cut. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether it will be safe to cut 
with the binder when in the dough 
and put in long shocks. It seems to 
us it would be difficult to get it 
properly cured, and especially if there 
should be rainy weather at the time 
it is cut. 





PRICES OF RAW MATERIAL AND 
FINISHED PRODUCTS. 


Notwithstanding all the compina- 
tions that are constantly being made 
to increase the price of finished prod- 
ucts, that price is relatively low com- 
pared with the price of raw materials. 
This is brought out quite clearly by 
a very interesting table compiled by 
Dun’s Review, showing the prices of 
various lines of domestic products in 
comparison with the raw material 
from which they are made. 

Taking as a basis of comparison the 
prices of each June 1, 1881, the rela- 
tive prices of hides, leather, boots, 
and shoes are given. Hides that could 
then be bought for $100 cost on May 
26, 1905, $162.87. The leather which 
would have cost $100 then now costs 
$102.21; and the boots and shoes 
which would then have cost $100 now 
cost $102.12, the price of hides at this 
date being higher than on any day of 
any year previous, while the price of 
leather is slightly lower than in the 
years of 1901 and 1902. The prices 
of boots and shoes are higher than in 
any year previous by about 3 per cent, 
as compared with January 3, 1900, at 
which date the price of hides as com- 
pared with January 1, 1888, is $157.98; 
of leather, $109.61. - 

The prices of wool and woolens are 
compared with January 1, 1860, prior 
to the war. The wool which would 
cost $100 at that date could have been 
bought on January 3, 1900, for $76.10. 
The price fell until December 4, 1901, 
when the same wool could have been 
bought for $54.00. The price then 
gradually rose until October 1, 1904, 
when it could be bought for $73.00; 
on January 3, 1905, for $79.06; on May 
26, 1905, for $82.60. 

The price of woolens during the last 
five years remained remarkably 
steady, notwithstanding the fluctua- 
tions in wool. Woolens which could 
have been bought January 6, 1860, for 
$100.00 could have been bought Jan- 
uary 3, 1900, for $68.80; throughout 
the whole of 1902 at from $59.30 to 
$61.10; in 1903, at from $62.40 to 
$64.90; in 1904, from $61.30 to $63.30; 
and on May 26, 1905, for $67.80. 

It will thus be seen that notwith- 
standing combination and the increase 
in the price of labor the improvement 
in machinery and the skill of the 
laborer has worked really to the ad- 
vantage of the consumer. It is, of 
course, understood that the prices 
given are wholesale, not retail. 





DRAINAGE OF BOGS. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“We have in this county vast areas 
of peat bogs or balsam swamps, and 
I notice in a bulletin published at 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, that it costs 
seventy-five dollars per acre to drain 
and clear one of these places, and 
when it was done it was worthless. 
I have met men from Michigan who 
say they have the same kind of land 
there which when drained and cleared 
proved their most valuable land. I 
would like your opinion on this sub- 
ject.” 

We are afraid our opinion will not 
be worth much when it must be given 
without being familiar with the par- 
ticular conditions with which our cor- 
respondent is confronted. We have 
not seen the Grand Rapids bulletin 
to which he refers. That is evidently 
a statement of the cost of draining 
some particular swamp. This cost 
must necessarily vary with the size 
and general character of the swamp, 
the outlet, etc. There are thousands 
of such swamps which can be drained 
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for very much less per acre than the 
sum ed. 

As to their value, that will depend 
largely upon the character and amount 
of peat. It is a question for a drain- 
age engineer and soil expert to de- 
termine. We would not advise any 
of our readers to undertake the drain- 
age of a large swamp without getting 
expert advice of this kind. 





GLAZED CORN VERSUS DEAD RIPE 


A Tennessee correspondent puts the 
following question: 

“If corn is cut when glazed what 
shrinkage of the grain will result? 
Will the grain be materially lighter if 
the corn is left standing until Novem- 
ber or December? If so, what would 
be the percentage of shrinkage, and 
would the value of the stover for feed 
more than balance the shrinkage in 
grain, considering the extra labor of 
cutting and shredding?” 

When corn is glazed, that is, when 
the husks are white and the leaves are 
turning, the full work of the season 
has been done and there will be little 
if any increase in the nutriment in the 
ear from this on. We would therefore 
say that the grain will not be materi- 
ally lighter and the percentage of 
shrinkage over and above the shrink- 
age in weight from drying out the 
water in the stalk or in the shock 
would be a negligible quantity. 

The second question, “Will the value 

of the stover for feed more than bal- 
ance the shrinkage in grain, consider- 
ing the extra labor of cutting and 
shredding,” is not so easily answered, 
as that depends not so much on the 
crop itself as on the use which the 
farmer can make of the shredded or 
siloed forage. Another matter should 
also be considered—that the value of 
corn stover varies considerably with 
the latitude. The further south and 
the larger and longer growing the 
stalk, the less valuable is the stover. 
Corn stover in Minnesota is worth a 
great deal more, ton for ton, than corn 
stover in Tennessee. Then, again, a 
great deal depends on the cost of cut- 
ting and shredding, or where the silo 
is used, of putting it into the silo. 
, Mr. A. P. Grout, of Winchester, Illi- 
nois, who is one of the largest users 
of shredded fodder with whom we 
have any acquaintance, estimates the 
weight of the stalk to be equal to the 
weight of the ear. Corn yielding sixty 
bushels should yield two tons of 
shredded fodder, equal in value to a 
ton of timothy hay; and if fed in con- 
nection with clover hay, equal, ton for 
ton, in feeding value to timothy hay. 
Therefore, where the farmer has 
clover hay and can shred his fodder 
at a cost for cutting and shredding 
of about $4.50 per acre, he can afford 
to sell his timothy at $6.00 a ton and 
use corn fodder, even if fed alone, at 
a profit of $1.50 per acre, and if fed 
in connection with clover, of $6.00 per 
acre. Under Tennessee conditions we 
believe it would be better, where a 
farmer is handling dairy cows or 
young stock, to use a silo for part of 
his corn crop and cut and shred the 
rest. 





AGE OF SHEEP. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me through your valu- 
able paper how to tell the age of 
lambs and sheep. I am about to buy 
some, and have never had any ex- 
perience in buying or keeping them.” 

Experienced shepherds are usually 
able to tell the age of sheep by the 
general appearance—the appearance 
of the loin, width of nostril, size of 
the belly, etc. The age of the lamb 
is shown by the milk teeth, of which 
there is a full set under a year old 
The milk teeth are narrower than the 
permanent incisors, which are broad 
and wide, being quite a little wider at 
the top than at the gum. At a year 
old the first pair of permanent in- 
cisors appears. These are the central 
ones. The second pair comes at from 
twenty-one to twenty-four months of 
age, and the third pair at thirty 
months. The fourth and last pair of 
incisors comes between four and five 
years of age. The incisors are al! on 
the under jaw. After the sheep has a 
full mouth the age must be determined 
by its general appearance. 





FARMING IN THE HEAD, OR THE 
KNOW AND KNOW HOW. 


(Continued from front page.) 





much to tell people how to do things, 
but to stir them up by continually 
bringing the same old story to their 
remembrance, in the hope that they 
will actually do it to their own benefit 
and the benefit of the community at 
large. 
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MAIL ORDER HOUSES. 

F. E. J., of Humboldt county, Iowa, 
writes: 

“I would like to have you answer 
through the columns of Wallaces’ 
Farmer the following question: Are 
the farmers saving money by patron- 
izing mail order houses, or will it in 
the end be detrimental to their in- 
terests?” 

Farmers who have been patronizing 
mail order houses can answer this 
question better than we can. The 
whole question is: Can the farmer 
buy the same quality of goods cheaper 
from the mail order house than he 


can from his local store? [If so, is 
there any good reason why he should 
not do so and save money for him- 
self? The local store keeper will, of 
course, insist that it is the farmer’s 
duty to patronize his home stores an’, 
as he puts it, keep the money in the 
community. It is difficult, however, 
to see very much logic in this argu- 
ment. If the farmer can buy from 
the mail order house a suit of clothes, 
or an implement, for $15.00 which 
would cost him at his local store 
$18.00, the farmer has saved $3.00. 
The money is still in the community. 
The only difference is that it is in 
the farmer’s pocket instead of the 
storekeeper’s, and the farmer will 
probably make just as good use of 
it as the storekeeper will. We con- 
fess we have no sympathy whatever 
with the theory that the farmer ought 
to pay the storekeeper an extra profit 
on something which he can buy else- 
where cheaper. 

The local storekeeper, however, has 
one just reason for complaint. We 
have noticed in one or two of our 
country exchanges a discussion of this 
subject by the _ storekeeper. We 
noticed one this week in which a local 
storekeeper announced that he would 
duplicate any price made by a mail 
order house provided the buyer would 
pay cash and freight. That is a fair 
proposition. The trouble is that many 
farmers expect the storekeeper to 
carry them for from three to six 
months. When the storekeeper does 
this he must have more than a 
reasonable profit. He is out the inter- 
est on his money and he will certainly 
lose a percentage of these accounts. 
He must, therefore, charge enough for 
his goods to make him whole on his 
credit business, and the burden falls 
on the cash buyer. If the local store- 
keeper has the nerve to require cash 
from everybody there is no good 
reason why he can not sell to the 
farmer as cheap as the latter can buy 
anywhere else. Unless he will do this 
he must not blame the farmer for buy- 
ing where his money will go furthest. 





PASTURING STOCK ON THE 
HIGHWAY. 

A Des Moines county, Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: 

“There is a certain party here who 
herds his cows and horses on the pub- 
lic road and cuts grass and takes it 
away to feed later. This grass is tim- 
othy and clover and I have been cut- 
ting it for hay for a number of years. 
I would like to know what I can do 
to stop it, and where I can find the 
law to back it.” 


As pointed out in our issue of Janu- 
ary 27, 1905, under the heading of 
“The Law of the Road,” the road be- 
longs to the owners of the adjoining 
land. The public simply has right on 
it only for the ordinary uses of travel. 
One of the decisions of the supreme 
court, quoted in the code under section 
1482, reads as follows: 

“A highway is nothing but an ease- 
ment, comprehending the right of all 
the individuals in the community to 
pass and repass, with the incidental 
right of the public to do all acts to 
keep it in repair. The fee remains in 
the original owner.” 

In other decisions on this same 
Point it has been pointed out that the 
right to use material to keep the road 
in repair does not include the right to 
take the material from the right-of- 
way for the repair of other public 
highways. From this it will be seen 
that no one has a right to cut trees, 
pasture stock, or cut hay along the 
highway except on that part adjoining 
his own land. 

Section 2314 of the code, which re- 
fers to animals running at large, recog- 
nizes the right of the adjoining land 
owner to the road except for the ordi- 
nary use of the public in the follow- 
ing sentence: “But stock shall not 
be considered as running at large so 
long as it is upon unimproved lands 
and under the immediate care and 
efficient control of the owner, or upon 
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the public roads for travel or driving 
thereon under like care and control.” 

Our correspondent has his remedy 
either in taking up the stock and hold- 
ing it for damage, or in bringing suit 
for trespass and damage. The best 
plan to pursue depends upon circum. 
stances with which we are not 
familiar. If he is liable to have 
trouble, he had better consult a local 
attorney. 





GROWING ASPARAGUS. 


A Burnside, Iowa, subscriber writes: 


“Please tell me how and when to 
set out an asparagus bed. Is it grown 
from the root or from the seed?” 

It is possible to get a bed started 
by dividing the roots, but this is not 
a very satisfactory or successful way, 
and requires considerable experience. 
The only practical way on the farm 
is to grow it from the seed. This can 
be sown either in the spring or fall. 
Be particular to get bright, smooth 
seed not more than a year old. Older 
seed loses its black color and can be 
detected by its grayish color and 
rather wrinkled appearance. It is 
rather late to start a bed this sum- 
mer, although it might be worth while 
to experiment with a small bed if 
sown at once. 

Make the seed bed very carefully 
with the ground in fine tilth, well 
manured. Sow the seed in drills fif- 
teen to twenty inches apart, dropping 
the seeds from two to four inthes 
apart in the drill and covering about 
an inch deep. Asparagus seeds germ- 
indte very slowly and you will not 
see much of it before a month or six 
weeks. Keep the ground cultivated 
and in a fine state of tilth. 

While asparagus can be _ success- 
fully transplanted, the best plan is to 
plant the seed where the bed is ex- 
pected to be. If a large bed is to be 
set out, it is better to put the driils 
far enough apart to cultivate with a 
horse cultivator. 





ABORTION iN MARES. 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 


“I have a fine mare which I bred in 
1902. She carried her colt nine and 
one-half months and lost it. I bred 
her again in 1903 and she carried that 
colt seven months. I bred her once 
more in 1904 to a jack. This colt she 
earried three months. In each case 
she aborted in midwinter. I fed her 
timothy hay and corn during pregna- 
tion. I bred her again this spring. 
What do you think is the cause of 
the trouble, and is there any remedy?” 


If the mare was ours we would dis- 
continue breeding her. It is evident 
that the trouble is with the mare. 
Since she is already in foal, however, 
it would be worth while endeavoring 
to prevent a fourth abortion. Take 
care not to overwork her, see that her 
digestion ts in good condition and that 
the proper variety of food is fed. 
Corn and timothy is about as bad a 
ration as can well be made for a mare 
in foal or for any other breeding ani- 
mal. Give her oats, bran, and muscle- 
producing foods. If at any time she 
shows signs of abortion, put her alone 
in a dark roomy stall and give her 
laudanum in doses of one to one and 
one-half ounces in a pint of water 
every two or three hours. We do not 
know that the carbolic acid treatment 
has been tried for abortion in horses. 
It has proved very successful with 
cows, and we have had one or two 
cases of success with hogs. 





CATALPAS FOR POSTS. 


A Washington county, Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: 


“A short time ago two agents called 
on me to sell ecatalpa speciosa, claim- 
ing that its good qualities were very 
rapid growth, great lasting qualities 
as fence posts, and after attaining 
sufficient size a high commercial value 
as telegraph and telephone poles. I 
have a place where I desire to plant 
several hundred trees, but as my 
knowledge concerning catalpas_ is 
limited I write you for information. 
What variety is best? Have they any 
value as fence posts? Are they affect- 
ed by borers, as the black locust?” 

Probably the catalpa would give our 
correspondent quicker returns than 
any other tree he could plant for posts, 
We have discussed this question quite 
fully for a number of years past. In 
some sections of Kansas and Ne- 
braska very large groves have been 
planted for the express purpose of 
growing posts and poles, and one or 
two railroads in Kansas have taken 
up the growing of catalpa in a large 
way with the idea of producing ties. 

There are two varieties, the hardy 
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and the soft. The soft or tender 
variety kills back almost every win- 
ter. The proper variety to plant is 
the catalpa speciosa, which is entirely 
hardy in Washington county. Plant 
them in rows about four feet apart 
and the trees, if-small, two feet apart 
in the row. This will make an up- 
right, straight growth, and if kept 
properly thinned and cultivated our 
correspondent will be surprised at the 
rapidity of the growth. 





MILKWEEDS. 


A Union county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“I would like your advice in getting 
rid of milkweeds and wild cotton. My 
oats are pretty full of them. Last 
year I went through with a hoe and 
cut them out of the corn, but there 
are two this year to one last year.” 

Milkweed is a perennial and can 


only be killed by pulling it up or by 
keeping it cut off and thus choking it 
to death. It does not get much of a 
foothold in meadows. About the only 
thing our correspondent can do 1s to 
go through his oats once and clean 
them out by pulling. 

With regard to the cotton weed, 
this is probably what is sometimes 
known as velvet weed, Davis weed, 
and by various other names. This is 
an annual; that is, it lives but one 
year. If the young plants which come 
up each year are prevented from going 
to seed, it can gradually be eradicated, 
but it takes a long time. It produces 
an enormous number of seeds and 
these seeds have great vitality, living 
in the ground for years and years and 
then growing when turned up toward 
the surface. We do not know of any 
way to get rid of it except by constant 
cultivation. Like the milkweed, this 
is not troublesome in meadows. 





CLOVER BLOAT. 


L. M. Hollingsworth, of Adair 
county, Missouri, writes: “I have just 
read the article in your issue of June 
9th under the head of ‘Clover and Tim- 
othy Pasture.’ If the subscriber who 
has trouble with the cattle bloating 
on clover will put timothy hay or 
even timothy straw in the pasture 





where the cattle can run to it at will 
he wil) not be bothered with bloating. 
Oats or barley straw will not do the 
work. Several of us have had ex- 
perience along this line here.” 





The secretary of agriculture May 
19th sent out notice that recognition 
by the government was withdrawn 
from the American Suffolk Horse 
Stud Book and from the Registry of 
the National Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. These two associations 
have failed to comply with the de- 
partment regulations. Parties who in- 
tend to import either Suffolk horses 
or Merino sheep should therefore 
hold their importations until they are 
sure the animals will be admitted 
without difficulty. 
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SOIL INOCULATION. 


The department of agriculture has 
just issued Bulletin No. 72, on the sub- 
ject of inoculation of the soil through 
nitrogen fixing bacteria. This bul- 
letin is rather timely, and therefore 
we give our readers a brief synopsis. 
A good deal of complaint has been 
made by some of the agricultural 
papers that this business of furnish- 


ing soil bacteria has been practically 
discontinued by the government, and 
taken up by firms who have made ex- 
travagant claims for nitro cultures. 
From letters received at this office, 
some farmers have been induced to 
believe that by buying the cultures 
they could increase their crop of corn 
or wheat twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
Such claims are entirely unwarranted. 
The bacteria furnished by the depart- 
ment and by these firms can be of 
no possible benefit to the corn crop 
except when used for the purpose of 
first growing a crop of clover or alfalfa 
or other leguminous crop and _ then 
plowing it under. 

In this bulletin the department ex- 
‘ plains that no one can maintain a 
monopoly of the manufacture of such 
cultures; that the department of agri- 
culture holds a patent on it; that it 
furnishes the organisms on application 
without discrimination, and all neces- 
sary information, but does not in any 
way guarantee their product. It warns 
farmers that before experimenting 
with any bacterial preparation for 
legumes they should study thoroughly 
the soil conditions under which the 
use of cultures offers any possibility 
of gain. 

The bulletin states that inoculation 
is necessary under the following con- 
ditions: 

“(1) On a soil low in organic mat- 
ter that has not previously borne 
leguminous crops. 

“(2) If the legumes grown on the 
same land were devoid of nodules, or 


‘nitrogen knots,’ showing the need for ; 
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lost in a soll containing an abundance 
of nitrogen. 

It also points out that failure is to 
be expected where the soil is acid and 
in need of lime; also in a soil that re- 
sponds in a marked way to fertilizers 
such as potash, phosphoric acid and 
lime. It states further that inocula- 
tion will not overcome results due to 
bad seed, bad cultivation, or bad cli- 
matic conditions; still further, that 
the value of pure bred bacteria can 
not be predicted with certainty on any 
soil without trial. 

All of which means that there is no 
need of securing the bacteria of clover 
for soil that already grows clover 
abundantly, or for alfalfa in recog- 
nized alfalfa soils, for instance, in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the mountain- 
ous states of the Pacifie coast. 

It will pay the ordinary farmer to 
go a little slow in experimenting with 
all new things. If his soil is badly 
worn and refuses to grow clover, the 
first. thing for him to do is to get a 
little litmus paper, put it in close con- 
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supplying the nodule-forming bacteria, 

“(3) When the legume to be sown 
belongs to a species not closely re 
lated to one previously grown on the 
same soil. For instance, soil on which 
red clover forms nodules will often 
fail to produce nodules on alfalfa when 
sown to alfalfa for the first time.” 

The bulletin also states that where 
not absolutely necessary it may prove 
advantageous under the following con- 
ditions: 

“(1) When the soil produces a 
sickly growth of legumes, even though 
their roots show some nvuduiles. if 
the cultures introduced are of the 
highest virility their use will often 
result in a more vigorous growth. 

“(2) When a leguminous crop al- 
ready sown has made a stand, but 
gives evidence of failing, due to the 
absence of root nodules. 


“The use of the culture liquid as a 


spray or by mixture with soil and top 
dressing may save the stand, if other 
conditions are favorable.” 

It fprther states that it is unneces- 
sary and offers little prospective gain 
where the leguminous crops usually 
grown are producing up to the aver- 
age and the roots show nodules in 
normal abundance. It also warns 
farmers that cultures of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria are not to be regarded in 
the light of fertilizers; that they do 
not contain the nitrogen itself, but 
simply make it possible for the 
legumes to secure nitrogen from the 
air, and where the soil is already ade- 
quately supplied it will not pay to use 
any form of artificial inoculation; that 
it is umnecessary where the soil is 
already rich in ni ; and that any 


increased virility nitrogen-fixing 
of bac- 


power possessed by any types 
teria yet distributed may be rapidly 








(This is practically indestructible ) 


tact with his soil, moistening it not 
with well water or rain water but with 
the soil moisture, and ascertain by 
the change in color whether it is sour 
or acid. There is no use in attempt- 
ing to grow clover on a sour or acid 
soil. The next thing to do is to cure 
that acidity by the use of lime. if 
his soil is not acid, let him try the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

Inoculation may be necessary in the 
older states when a farmer is experi- 
menting with alfalfa. Our observation 
in Iowa is that where the soil is rich 
enough alfalfa grows without any in- 
oculation, and that inoculation is of 
benefit only on soils deficient in fer- 
tility. The experiments conducted by 
the government no doubt have great 
value to farmers in the older states 
who have difficulty in growing 
leguminous crops of any kind; but we 
doubt very much if any good, rich soil 
in the corn and grass states of the 
west will be very much benefited by 
inoculation. 


ROAD DRAGS AT WORK. 


Letters from readers who are using 
the road drag are constantly increas- 
ing in number, and the following is 
a fair sample: 

“The men who work our township 
roads seem to want to put in their 
time and do not seem to care whether 
they improve the roads or not. Sev- 
eral farmers in this community have 
made drags and are using them, and 
everyone can see a great improve- 
ment in the roads. I think it well 
worth our time to experiment this 
year with the drag, and if it proves 
a@ success we have the cheapest way 
yet known to make a good road. Of 





course, there are always some who 


. 








scoff and criticise. My drag is eight 
feet long and I use four horses, and 
find that it pulls easier every time I 
use it.” 

This is the sort of letters we like 
to receive. There is not a farmer in 
the state, and especially not one who 
owns land, but can afford to give the 
split-log drag a thorough trial this 
season. We have little sympathy with 
the objections raised by some of our 
correspondents. The road question 
has been bothering us for thirty years. 
We believe the split-log drag offers 
a way out, and from a purely dollars 
and cents standpoint it will pay every 
farmer in the state to see to it that 
it gets a fair trial in his community. 
If a sufficient number will do this, 
we will know by the time the next 
legislature meets what changes are 
necessary in our law. Our purpose 
in so persistently urging the use of 
the drag is not to get farmers to work 
for nothing. We want to get them 
down to solid business in studying 
road making. If they will do this we 
can go about the matter of changing 
our laws in an intelligent manner. 

In this connection, we notice an 
article by an Ohio correspondent in 
a recent issue of the Ohio Farmer, 
who has been using the drag for over 
a year. He says: 

“IT want to testify to the truth of a 
statement that Mr. King makes, to 
the effect that the worst road under 
bad methods becomes the best road 
under good methods. One part of my 
district runs through a swale of the 
toughest, stickiest, white crawfish 
clay. The lowest part of it was a 
fearful piece of road every winter and 
spring. The first year of my adminis- 
tration I got it up pretty nearly to 
suit me and then treated it with the 





drag about the same as the rest of 
the district, and ever sirice then it 
has been one of the best pieces of 
road in the district. Our rural mail 
carrier says this is the greatest dirt 
road improvement he has ever seen 
He tells me aiso that mine is the best 
district of the thirteen through which 
his route passes. I don’t know what 
he tells other supervisors. But I do 
know that while there is room for 
much improvement yet, great improve- 
ment has been made in the district 
Whereas, a few years ago, ruts, mud 
holes, and chuckholes were common, 
they are now aimost a thing of the 
past. Where:the mud formerly got 
a foot deep it now gets only a few 
inches. Where they formerly stayed 
bad for weeks now it is only for days 
The improvement has been made with 
out extra expense above the usual al 
lowance for the district work, with 
the exception of a day or two’s volun 
teer work. This may sound boastfu! 
It fs merely a plain statement of fact 
intended to be encouraging and help- 
ful to others who, like myself, are 
condemned to mud roads.” 





BREEDING AN OLD MARE. 


A Boone county, 
writes: 

“I would like to inquire whether it 
would be safe to breed a mare thir 
teen years old that has never had a 
colt. No one around here seems to 
have had any experience, but they al! 
seem to think it might be a serious 
matter.” 

This all depends upon circv.a 
stances. We had a driving mare which 
we put on the pension list and turned 
into the farm pasture when she was 
between sixteen and eighteen years 
of age. She was accidentally served 
by a horse which got loose in the pas 
ture, and had a colt without any par 
ticular difficulty. After that she 
raised two other colts. The mate to 
this mare also dropped her first colt 
at about fifteen years of age. Nat 
urally it would seem more difficult for 
old mares to foal comfortably, and no 
doubt the percentage of loss among 
them is very much greater than in 
younger mares. These two cases are 
the only ones with which we have had 
personal experience. We would be 
glad to hear from any of our readers 
on the subject. 


Iowa, subscriber 
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RAILROADS IN POLITICS. 


A good many leading railway offi- 
cials seem to be at a loss io under- 
stand why the farming community 
looks upon them with suspicion; not 
only that, but take any small advant- 
age of them that may offer, such as 
representing a cow killed on the track 
as a pure bred of the bluest blood; or, 
what is more annoying still, suing 
them when they have a claim for dam- 
ages for $29.75 in a justice court, 
knowing that an appeal will not lie 
and that they must pay the bill and 
costs. 

There are various causes that lead 
to this feeling among farmers, but 
perhaps one of the most efficient is 
the common interference of the rail- 
roads with the politics of the state. 
Farmers resent deeply the action of 
an outside corporation that undertakes 
to control the nomination in their 
county or state, saying whom they will 


select for their candidates and for 
whom they will have the opportunity 
of voting. The people regard them- 


selves as the source of all power in 
government and don’t take it kindly 
when their railroad attorney or sta- 
tion agent takes an active part in pri- 
maries or in county or state conven- 
tions. 

Through the local press, the local 
agents and attorneys, it is quite pos- 
sible for the railroad to have a very 
important influence in selecting the 


| candidates for office or delegates to 
| the 
| tions. 


congressional or state conven- 
The people don’t see why they 


| should do so, especially when they 
| defeat the well known will of the 
| people. Naturally they resent it. 
When it comes to be understood 


throughout a congressional district, for 
example, that any candidate for office 
must in order to be successful have 
the support, or at least be free from 
the opposition of, some leading rail- 
way attorney, there is feeling among 
ambitious men that something is rad- 
ically wrong. This spreads from 
county to county, from district to dis- 
trict, and when it once becomes gen- 
eral a leader is likely to appear, and 
drastic anti-monopoly legislation fol- 
lows, to the damage both of the state 
and of the railroads. 

What difference should it make to 
any corporation who is in the legisla- 
ture or in congress? Farmers can’t 
see any reason for it except a reason 
which can’t be justified or defended. 
They can’t see why the railroads 
should not apply to its employes the 
same rules which the government ap- 
plies to its employes. The federal 
government forbids the postmaster, 
for example, or the carrier on the 
rural route, to take any active part in 
local politics. He has a right to his 
vote, has a right to his influence, but 
he is not allowed to jeopardize the 
efficiency of the service by devoting 
too much of his time to _ political 
affairs. Neither is he allowed to form 
organizations among the employes for 
the purpose even of promoting their 
own interests. Why should not this 
same rule apply to the railroads? 

It may be stated in defense that 
the people are liable to encroach upon 
the rights of the railroads, enact laws 
which will be damaging to railroad 
interests. This sometimes occurs, but 
never, so far as we have observed, 
except when the railroads are the 
iggressors and the people are obliged 
to act in self-defense. Speaking for 
the farming community, which we 
have studied pretty carefully for the 
last twenty-five years, we are safe 
in saying that there is no natural un- 
friendliness or cause of unfriendli- 
ness between them and the railroads, 
with the prosperity of which their 
prosperity is so intimately connected. 
Men are not likely to quarrel with 
their bread and butter, nor will they 
quarrel with the agencies of trans- 
portation with which their prosperity 
is so closely connected without grave 
cause. 

When, however, railroads 
take to relieve them of the duty of 
governing themselves, they must ex- 
pect deep resentment, and, in time, 
open hostility. The farmers are a 
fair-minded people and will not will- 
ingly do any injustice to any class of 
people, unless they are goaded to it 
by some interference with their polit- 
ical rights. The worst of it is that 
when this interference goes to a cer- 
tain length one railroad is likely to 
be pitted against another, or two or 
three of them against several others, 
and then a contest arises as te what 
particular road or roads shall control 
the politics of the state. 

The railroads sometimes claim that 
they must control state governments 
in order to secure justice in the mat- 
ter of taxation, the state officers form- 
ing in some states a board of equali- 
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zation. Common fairness requires 
that railroads should be taxed in the 
same ratio of value that other proper- 
ties are taxed. If they will simply let 
the people alone in the management 
of their own affairs there will be no 
unusual trouble in the matter of taxa- 
tion. If, however, they insist on con- 
trolling the state officials and thus 
having the matter of taxation wholly 
in their own power, then they must 
expect trouble. 

The people of the west particularly 
are a fair-minded people and realize 
that justice and equity lie at the very 
foundation of prosperity. They have 
no quarrel with the railroads, and the 
railroads should have no quarrel with 
them. If the people are allowed to 
govern themselves they will in the 
main do substantial justice, If outside 
corporations undertake to govern 
them, then necessarily there must be 
trouble and loss on both sides. The 
railroads can afford to trust the peo- 
ple, and doing this they can confi- 
dently expect that the people will do 
fairly and justly by the railroads, and 
will suppress demagogues and agi- 
tators more effectively than it can be 
done by corporations who have 
assumed control of the state. 





GRASS SEEDING QUESTIONS. 

An Avoca, Iowa, subscriber writes: 

“If you want to get a good piece of 
land which is now in oats in timothy 
and clover, would you think it. advis- 
able to plow the land and have it in 
good condition to be sown to rye by 
the 10th or 15th of September, sowing 
with the rye about ten pounds of tim- 
othy per acre and then sow six pounds 
of clover per acre in the spring? 
What is the least number of seeds 
per head of clover that you consider 
worth cutting for seed?” 

The plan outlined by our corre- 
spondent would perhaps work all 
right, but if he sows the timothy with 
the rye this fall he must get the clover 
sown very early next spring in order 
to get it properly covered. If he does 
this we think he will have no trouble 
in getting a good stand. 

The number of seeds per head which 
would justify cutting a clover crop 
for seed will depend altogether on the 
stand. With a good stand, an average 
of twenty seeds per head will give 
two bushels of seed per acre; an aver- 
age of thirty seeds will give three 
bushels. We would not cut for seed 
a crop of less than two bushels per 
acre. 


A Joy, Mlinois, correspondent 
writes: 

“We have a field sowed to oats 
which we wish to seed to timothy and 
clover, and had thought of sowing the 
seed and disking after the oats were 
removed. What time would be prefer- 


able for such seeding, immediately 





after the removal of the oats, or say 
September 20th?” 

Other conditions being equal, we 
think it would be. better, if our cor- 
respondent wants to sow the grass 
seed this season, to get it in as quickly 
after the oats are removed and the 
ground can be got in shape as possi- 
ble. The seed will then be ready to 
take advantage of all the late summer 
and fall rains, and with a normal sea- 
son ought to make a good growth. 





CONCRETE CULVERTS. 


We illustrate in this issue several 
different types of concrete culverts-as 
they are being made in lowa. These 
illustrations are furnished us by the 
Iowa State Highway Commission 
through Professor Marston, of the 
Iowa Agricultural College. This com- 
mission has gotten out a manual of 
100 pages for the use of Iowa highway 
officers and in this manual will be 
found complete specifications for 
building culverts of concrete. It is 
a question which should be _ given 
thorough investigation by the different 
county supervisors and other high- 
way workers. One of the illustrations 
shows very clearly the average condi- 
tion of Iowa culverts as they have 
been constructed during the past fifty 
years. The concrete culvert properly 
built is practically indestructible. It 
does not wash out; it does not rot 
out; there is no cost for repairs; 
there is no danger of a horse getting 
his foot through it. The first cost is 
quite a little greater than the cost of 
the wooden culvert, but when it is 
considered that the best wood culvert 
will not average a life of more than 
five years, the concrete culvert is by 
all odds more economical as well. as 
more satisfactory in every other re- 
spect. 
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ALSIKE CLOVER IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND OHIO. 


We have just returned from a three 
weeks’ trip to our old home in Penn- 
sylvania and early haunts in Ohio. 
In fact, with Hearts and Homes, we 
determined to go back and spend a 
few weeks in visiting our birthplaces 
and the scenes of our early acquaint- 
ance, and bid goodby to the few old 
friends that are left. We have, how- 
ever, kept an eye on things agricul!- 
tural, and may have something to say 
in future articles as to the tendencies 
of agriculture in the older settled por- 
tions of the country. 

Nothing gave us greater surprise 
than to notice the extent to which 
alsike clover had superceded both the 
red and mammoth on the high, rolling 





limestone, and in fact on all sorts of , 


land in two or three of the southwest- 


ern counties of Pennsylvania and in | 


the counties in eastern Ohio. When 
we visited this section fifteen years 
ago we saw nothing and heard noth- 
ing about alsike clover. Now, except 
on the very best lands or on mountain 
lands that have been newly brought 
into cultivation, red clover is scarcely 
to be seen. Why this change? 

We have heretofore recommended 
alsike clover for use mainly on low 
lands. Not that it will not grow on 
higher lands, but that it does not 
yleld the same amount of forage 
either in the first crop or the second 
that is furnished by red clover. In 
fact, it seemed to be a surprise to 
some of our friends back there to 
know that alsike clover was especially 
adapted to lands needing drainage. 
There are but few lands of that char- 
acter in. that section of the country, 
and hence this is not surprising. 

We found farmers still sowing red 
clover, but mixing it with alsike. The 
alsike grows and flourishes, while the 
red clover does poorly, except as 
above stated. Why is this? The same 
is true to a certain extent throughout 
a large portion of the state of Ohio. 
We found that in the very best lands 
and in lands that have been kept up 
by dairying and feeding cattle re‘ 
clover holds its own. There is, how- 
ever, on almost all lands more or less 
of a mixture of alsike.. In looking 
over these fields we remembered that 
in Europe alsike clover flourished 
where it was almost impossible to 
grow red clover excupt in a six or 
eight-year rotation. 

While this may not particularly in- 
térest our readers, yet the philosophy 
that underlies it, if it can be correctly 
stated, is a matter of vital interest. 
The facts above stated would seem 
to indieate that after the humus is 
exhausted from the soil by long- 
continued cultivation red clover re- 
fuses to grow, while alsike continues 
to furnish abundant crops. Will this 
process go on until alsike refuses to 
grow and we become a cloverless 
land? 

Tbe rotation of crops in sonthwest- 
ern Pennsylvania is practically the 
same as in our boyhood days: Corn 
on clover or blue grass sod; then oats 
sowed on the cornstalk land the year 
following, the land being plowed; then 
the application of manure and the 
plowing of the land in August, the 
land being seeded down to winter 
wheat in September and then seeded 
back to clover. That is not now a 
stock growing country. There is com- 
paratively little feeding of cattle, more 
or less dairying, very much as west- 
ern farmers dairy, however, and a 
very general sale not merely of the 
hay and corn fodder, but of the straw, 
of corn, of wheat and oats, and in 
fact everything that grows on the land 
except that which is required for the 
feed of the work horses and the few 
dairy cows, mostly Jerseys. 

.We have ventured to say hereto- 
fore that a course of this kind will 
naturally and inevitably impoverisn 
the land, not so much in potash and 
phosphoric acid, of which most of 
these lands have always had and we 
believe still have an abundant supply, 
but in humus. When the humus goes 
out of the soil the available supply of 
potash and phosphoric acid is also ex- 
hausted, for the simple reason that 
the soil is put out of physical condi- 
tion and plants can not use it. It 
becomes, so to speak, dead capital. 
We believe this accounts for the fact 
that red clover does not thrive ex- 
cept on iands where dairying and 
stock breeding has been maintained, 
or on mountain lands that have been 
recently brought into cultivation. 

The section we visited lies just west 
of the Allegheny mountains, known as 
the Chestnut Ridge. This has been 
vel of the lower and more 
, and until within recent 
covered with timber, 
tnut; hence the name. It 
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is in the center of one of the most 
thickly populated sections of the 
United States, Westmoreland county 
having a population in 1900 of 160,000, 
only 60,000 of this in incorporated 
towns, or about eight times the popu- 


| lation of the ordinary Iowa county. 


It has twenty-three townships, some 
of them quite small, a large part of 
it being mountain, the population 
largely miners. These miners have 
begun to purchase small farms in 
these mountain regions heretofore re- 
garded as barren. We found by a 
trip over these lands that they were 
growing better clover on these thia 
lands, newly cleared, than is grown 
on the very rich limestone lands that 
have been in cultivation for about 
a century. 

Another fact should be taken into 
consideration. These naturally richer 
but worn lands are manifestly acid, 
as shown by the great prevalence of 
sorrel. Farmers find that by putting 
on large quantities of lime the sorrel 
can be eradicated, which would go 
far to confirm the theory that one 
reason why soils in southern Illinois 
will not grow legumes is because of 


Making a Concrete Culvert at the Iowa Road School. 
being filled with concrete. Hand power mixer at left. 


their acid condition. The theory as 
it is now held is that acid soils will 
not grow leguminous crops; but we 
have soils manifestly acid or sour 
growing fairly good crops of alsike 
clover. 

The whole subject is of great inter- 
est not merely to eastern farmers and 
experiment stations, but to western 
farmers as well, for we can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that if a certain 
course of farming leads to the run- 
ning out of red clover in the east 
that same course will be followed by 
the same consequences in the west. 

On our way home -we passed 
through the more newly cleared re- 
gions of northeastern Ohio, where 
red clover grows in great luxuriance. 
We found it growing also in the older 
sections in lands that had been newly 
drained, while on the older lands in 
eastern Ohio alsike is taking posses- 
sion. We regret very much that we 
were not able to stop off and spend 
a day at the Ohio Experiment Station 
in order to get the views of the man- 
agement on this exceedingly interest- 
ing subject. 





Mr. R. T. Robley, of Iinois, writes 
that if our subscriber whose sickle 
grinder has become coated will use 
gasoline on it he will find that the 














gasoline will dissolve the metal coat- 
ing and make the grinder as good as 
new. 


CORN ROOT LICE. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“I have forty acres of corn badly 
infested with a small green louse on 
the roots which is killing part of the 
stalks. Is there a remedy, or what is 
the best way to treat this ground? 
This land is very rich, having been 
in pasture and meadow for the last 
fifteen years until last year, when it 
was plowed up and planted to corn, 
yielding sixty bushels to the acre.” 

These little corn root lice are the 
milk cows of the ants. For their life 
history see back issues of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The ants care for the lice, 
taking them from plant to plant, and 
milk them of the honey dew, into 
which the lice transform the juices of 
the plant, by stroking them gently 
with their little antennae. The rela- 
tion between the ants and the lice 
furnishes one of the most interesting 
chapters in all natural history. 

About the only thing the farmer can 





The forms in piace and 


do is to practice a rotation of crops 
and break up the nests of the ants by 
fall plowing. In the case of our cor- 
respondent it is possible that if he 
will plow this field thoroughly and 
deeply this fall and give it a good 
harrowing then and also a good disk- 
ing next spring, keeping it entirely 
free from weeds upon which the lice 
can feed, it may be safe for him to 
put another crop of corn in-next year. 
However, he may have the same 


‘trouble another year unless he first 
_ grows at least one crop of small grain. 





_THE VALUE OF A CROP OF 


CLOVER AS GREEN MANURE. 


‘A correspondent writes us: 

“I have a neighbor who argues that 
a crop of heavy clover turned under 
on land would be equal to twenty 
loads of manure per acre. If this is 
true, I am going to turn clover under 
now and then. I would like your idea 
in this matter, as I have very great 
confidence in your judgment.” 

We have no doubt but that the 
turning under of a heavy crop of 
clover would equal twenty loads of 
manure, but nevertheless we 
hesitate about turning it under. 
First, because if that crop were made 
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into hay and fed to cattle and the 
manure hauled out, it would have 
quite as much value, less waste, than 


the clover itself, or that part of the 


clover which is cut off. 


We can conceive of a very great 
benefit to clay land from turning un 
der this clover, not only in the way 
of fertility but in the way of putting 
the land in better physica! condition 


The objection to it is that a heavy 
crop of clover turned under is likely 
to render the land acid. In short, we 
would prefer using it as hay, applying 
an equal amount of manure to the 
land and plowing that under, thus get 
ting the advantage of the manur: 
without risk of injuring the land, and 
at the same time the full value of the 
roots and stubble. 
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MAN A SOIL ROBBER. 


Ex-Governor Hoard in his address 
at the White banquet in Chicago re 
cently brought this charge against the 
farmers generally: That all the 
migration from Atlantic to Pacific had 
been a migration of soil robbers, 
which is true; no truer, however, with 
regard to farmers than any other class 
of people. The race has been a race 
of timber robbers, of coal robbers, 
and robbers of every good thing, robh- 
bers even of health. The young man 
sows his wild oats; he squanders, 
wastes, the energies which if con- 
served would have tended immeasur- 
able to promote his happiness. He 
usually does not realize it until it is 
too late; neither does the farmer real- 
ize what soil robbing means until the 
soil rebels, refuses to yield up _ its 
stores of fertility. The young man 
destroys his health, complains of hard 
luck and the world being against him. 
The farmer who has abused his soil 
claims that the weather and seasons 
have changed, or that there is some- 
thing wrong with the government. 
Both are simply yielding to the in- 
exorable law that wrong doing brings 
with it the penalty. 

We scarcely expect to get a sub- 
scription from some men until the yel 
low clay spots begin to appear on the 
hillsides; until the land crusts in a 
dry time and puddles in a wet time; 
until the owner finds out by experience 
that there is nothing wrong with the 
soil, but with himself and his methods 
of farming. Then he begins to think 
and study, gets over his_ foolish 
prejudice against book farming, and 
gets it pounded into his head that 
good farming after all is simply 
obedience to natural law, just as good 
living is obedience to moral law. Both 
natural and moral law have the same 
origin, and similar penalties for their 
violation. 

The fafmers in a new country are 
soil robbers. They will waste in 
thirty years of grain farming the fer 
tility stored up for ages to the full ex- 
tent that the Lord will let them; and 
wisely He does not let them go be: 
yond a certain limit. He puts the soil, 
or rather, allows them to put the soil 
out of physical condition, and thus 
locks up the fertility which is kept 
in store for children and _ grand- 
children. No land really good to begin 
with can be permanently exhausted 
of its fertility. It will always respond 
to the man who understands soils and 
climates and grains and grasses. it 
is kept in store for just that kind of 
fellow. 

We have seen this going on from 
our boyhood. The complaint of worn 
out land was quite common, as we re- 
member it, fifty or sixty years ago, 
and farmers were even then going 
west for new soils to rob. It will be 
so in every country. The first settlers 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific have 
made a living, then moved on. The 
second class of settlers were a little 


better. With the third class came the 
farmer, and he restores the land to its 
original fertility, and more, and will 
continue to do so as long as he farms 


right, for hundreds and hundreds ol 
years. This good land was not made 
to be worn out in twenty years, or 
fifty, or five hundred. 


RENEWING SICKLE GRINDER. 


Mr. L. H. Willrodt, of South Dakota, 
writes: 

“In answer to your 
correspondent whose sickle grinder 
has become coated with metal, I 
would say, dissolve a teaspoonful of 
saleratus in soft water and submerge 
the sickle grinder in the solution over 
night. This will eat off the grease 
which holds the metal coating and the 
Stone will be as good as new again.” 


Elliston, Iowa, 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF 
FEED STUFFS. 


The agricultural papers and the in- 
stitute workers in giving formulas for 
balanced rations usually talk in 
pounds. The farmer can’t weigh his 
stuff as he feeds it out, but he can 
quite conveniently measure it. It is 
therefore important to know the rela- 
tive measures of quarts and pounds 
of different feeds used on the farm. 
The Connecticut and Massachusetts 
stations have given some attention to 
this subject, and from their report we 
sive the relative measures of some 
of the common feed stuffs used in the 
west: 

One quart of barley meal, 1.1 
ounds; whole barley, 1.5; corn and 
cob meal, 1.4; corn meal, 1.5; whole 
corn, 1.7; cottonseed meal, 1.5; germ 
oil meal, 1.4; gluten feed, 1.3; gluten 
meal, 1.7; linseed meal, new process, 
9; old process, 1.1; ground oats, .7; 
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whole oats, 1; wheat bran, .5; 
wheat, 1.7; whole wheat, 1.9. 
Keeping the above weights in mind, 
it is not difficult for the farmer to 
approximate very closely the number 
of pounds of feed he is giving without 
going to the trouble of weighing. 


ground 





AZOTURIA. 
A Crawford 
seriber writes: 
“I have a young horse which went 
down with azoturia about the 10th of 
April. He was down three days, then 
got up, and in a few days seemed to 
be all right except he has been quite 
lame in his left hind leg and does not 
seem to get much better. I would like 
to know what to do for this lameness.” 
Lameness of this kind continues for 
some length of time after a severe 
attack of this disease. If the horse 
is turned out to grass he will probably 
improve slowly and finally be all 
right. One-half dram doses of nux 
vomica twice a day and vigorous rub- 
bing of the lame leg will hasten the 
recovery. It might be well to use a 
liniment made of sweet oil and am- 
monia, half and half, on the affected 
part. This will stimulate the circula- 
tion. 


county, lowa, sub- 


A FISH INQUIRY. 


A Greene county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 

“We have a small creek which 
sometimes goes dry. Would croppies 
or bass increase fast enough to pay 
for putting them in such a ~- creek? 
Could enough for another start be 
kept in a water tank while the creek 
was dry? If so, what should they be 
fed?” 

We do not think our correspondent 
could successfully raise crovpies or 
bass or any other fish of value under 
these conditions. 


ALFALFA FOR HORSES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

‘Is alfalfa good for horse feed dur- 
ing the working season? We do not 
have pasture to spare for our work 
horses so we cut sweet clover for 
them and feed it at night. They don’t 
leave even a stem by morning, and 
as soon as they have a little rest from 
continual work they get very fat. If 
alfalfa will make good roughness for 
work horses fed with corn then our 
timothy meadow must go.” 

Alfalfa is fed quite freely to heavy 
work horses in many parts of the west, 
but is not satisfactory for driving 
horses. Its tendency is to make the 
bowels too loose. If our correspondent 
can grow alfalfa satisfactory we would 
advise him to give it a trial as horse 
hay He can not afford to keep a 
timothy meadow for horse hay if the 
same land will grow alfalfa, even if 
he finds it necessary. to buy some 
other hay to go with the alfalfa. 





CATALPA VS. OSAGE ORANGE. 
A Springfield, 


writes: 

“T would like to know about the 
value of using catalpa for posts, rail- 
road ties, etc. Would it be advisable 
to set out catalpas on a five-acre lot 
that only five or six years ago was 
in timber, or would osage orange be 
preferable?” 

See article on this subject in a re- 
cent issue. As between catalpa and 
osasge orange we would certainly pre- 
fer the catalpa. 


Illinois, correspondent 


BREEDING MARES. 


A Winneshiek Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: 

“If I breed my mare two or three 
times without results, am I compelled 
to continue patronizing this horse for 
the balance of the season, or can I 
change to another horse by simply 
notifying the owner of the first horse?” 

This is a question of contract or 
understanding when the mares are 
first bred. As a rule the owner of 
the mares is under obligations to 
breed to the horse for the season. 
After having been bred for several 
times, however, it would seem that 
the owner of the horse would be glad 
to permit the mares to be taken else- 
where. 


county, 


QUESTION OF PEDIGREE. 


A Missouri correspondent presents 
the following: 

“A buys an imported horse of B. 
B agress to furnish pedigree for the 
horse, and does furnish what he calls 
an old country certificate. Is that 
enough? Would not B be obliged to 
furnish a pedigree recorded in Amer- 
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ica before he is released from his 
obligation?” 

B is under obligation to furnish 
either a certificate of registration in 
the American stud book of the breed 
or a pedigree which can be recorded 
in that stud zook. Purchasers of pure 
bred horses should always insist on 
the seller recording a horse in the 
proper stud book and furnishing cer- 
tificate of such registration. This’ is 
the best evidence that the horse is 
what he is represented to be in the 
matter of breeding. 


handling this drug. It is quite as ex- 
plosive as gun powder. 





AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of Trustees of the Iowa Agricultural 


College it was decided to confer the 
degree of Bachelor of Agricultural 
Engineering on students who com- 
pleted a prescribed course in this sub- 
ject. In addition to the regular four 
years’ course in either engineering or 
agriculture, students will be required 
to take one year’s advanced work in 
agricultural engineering proper. This 
is an excellent move. There is great 
need now of young men who have had 
training in agricultural engineering 
and who can lay out drainage systems 


ANTS IN THE LAWN. 


A Louisa county, lowa, subscriber 
writes: 


“What would you do with ants that 





burrow and make beds in your lawn? 

They are getting to be a great and assist in road work. 

nuisance.” ' 
Kill them, of course. The best The Kansas City Stock Show is 


hanging up some very attractive 
premiums for draft horses this fall. 
The prizes aggregate about $8,000, 
which is said to be the largest so far 
offered in this country for an  ex- 
clusively draft and coach horse show. 
The prizes run $60, $50, and~$40 each 
in each class in the principal “draft 
breeds with a championship of $75 for 
stallions and $50 each for mares. Full 
information can be obtained by writ- 
ing O. P. Opdegraff, superintendent of 
the horse department, Topeka, Kansas. 


method is to invest in some carbon 
bi-sulphide, make a hole with a long 
rod in the middle of the ant nest, and 
pour some of it in; or saturate some 
cotton with it and punsh it down in 
the hole and then cover tightly. Car- 
bon bi-sulphide is death to all insects 
and all other life. Hence you want 
to be careful not to inhale the fumes 
yourself, and particularly careful not 
to have a lighted match, pipe, or 
cigar anywhere about when you are 
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THE BEST BEES, AND HOW TO 
SECURE THEM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
There are only two varieties of bees 


worthy of consideration for use in the 
United States; in fact, they are about 
the only varieties now left here for 
consideration, and they are the 
Italians and the Germans, or blacks, 
as they are commonly called. The 
prolific Syrians and the fierce, irrit- 
able Cyprians have practically passed 
away on this side of the water. These 
varieties of bees were very prolific, 
but undue prolificness is of no value— 
it is really objectionable for thiv part 
of the world. If queens cost large 
sums of money there might be a shade 
of reason in desiring those that are 
prolific; but, to the practical honey 
producer, they cost almost nothing, 
and by using hives that are not too 
large queens of ordinary prolificness 
will keep the combs sufficiently filled 
with brood. The great ambition of 
these varieties seems to be to rear 
brood, instead of to store honey. Their 
only object in gathering honey ap- 
pears to be that it may be used in 
rearing breod. They will rear brood 
until the last drop of honey in the 
hive is used. The Syrians also have 
the undesirable trait of filling the cell 
so full of honey and capping it so 
poorly as to give it a dark, watery 
appearance, which is very objection- 
able in comb honey production. 

Carniolans resembl« the Syrians and 
Cyrpians so far as prolificness is con- 
cerned, but are very gentle, and cap 
their honey with a whiteness equal 
to that capped by the blacks, but this 
disposition to expend their energies 
in breeding and swarming has caused 
them to be disregarded in their purity, 
although a few bee-keepers still pre- 
fer a cross between them and the 
Italians. 

In this matter of brood rearing the 
Italians are unexcelled. During the 
spring months they push breeding 
with wonderful rapidity; but as soon 
as the main honey harvest begins in 
earnest breeding is greatly reduced, 
and most of the energy turned to the 

gathering and storing of honey. It 
wight be safely said that the Italians 

are the standard variety of this coun- 
ae. They are very gentle in disposi- 
tion, remaining quietly on the combs 
when being handled, while there 
seems to be about them a peculiarly 
quiet, steady, energetic determination 
possessed by no other variety. Almost 
any variety of bees will do-fair work 
gathering honey when it is plentiful 
and near by, but when the flowers 
yield sparingly, and must be sought 
for far and wide, then it is that the 
Italians carry off the palm. For the 
préduction of extracted honey the 
Italians are probably unexcelled, but 
in producing comb honey the blacks 
show two points of superiority. They 
are more willing to store their honey 
in the supers at some distance from 
the brood, and, in capping their honey, 
they leave a small space between the 
honey and the capping which gives 
to the comb an almost snowy white- 
ness. The blacks are also more easily 
driven out of the supers with smoke, 
and more readily shaken from the 
combs. They are very irritable while 
being handled, many taking wing and 
others running about upon the combs, 
gathering in bunches and dropping 
off upon the ground. For the produc- 
tion of comb honey there is probably 
no better bee than a cross between 
the Italians and the blacks, at least 
so far as results are concerned. They 
are energetic workers, willing and 
ready to store their honey in the 
supers, but, unfortunately, they are 
possessed of a very uneven temper. 
Either variety, black or Italian, in its 
purity is easier to handle than is a 
cross between them. 

Modern bee culture, with its “bait” 
sections of partly drawn combs, or 
the putting on of extracting supers 
at the opening of the season, then 
changing them for sections after a 
start has been made, has well nigh 
overcome the objection of the Italians 
clinging to the brood nest, while much 
can be done by selection in breeding 
to overcome the trait of poor capping. 
In brief, if I were to engage in the 
production of either comb or extracted 
honey, I should adopt pure Italians, 
then, by selection in breeding, get rid 
of the undesirable traits such as 


“watery” capping of the honey, in- 
clination to build large quantities of 
brace combs, undue swarming, etc. 
Every bee-keeper of experience who | 
has tried different strains of bees 
knows that there is a great difference 
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ers, then adopt some easily kept but 
comprehensive system of recording 
the traits and peculiarities of each 
colony. The card system which has 
been so successfully adopted in so 
many ways readily lends itself to this 
use, 

If the bees of any colony prove 
vindictive, re-queen it. If the bees 
of another colony are poor comb build- 
ers, or cap their honey poorly, destroy 
the queen and give them another. Do 
the same if they build large quantities 
of “brace combs,” or if they are un- 
duly given to swarming, or if they are 
poor honey gatherers, or do not win- 
ter well. On the other hand, the de- 
sirable traits should be watched for 
and recorded, and queens reared from 
the queens of such colonies. Care 
ought also to be taken that no drones 
are reared, or allowed to fly, from un- 
desirable stock, and pains taken to 
rear them in goodly numbers from 
the best stocks in the apiary. By pur- 
suing this course the bee-keeper will 
eventually build up a strain of bees 
that will be peaceable, hardy, good 
honey gathers, and good comb build- 
ers. Well directed efforts at improv- 
ing his stock, carefully watching and 
recording the traits of each colony, 
getting rid of poor queens and keeping 
the best, perhaps buying queens oc- 
casionally and comparing their 
progeny with the stock already on 
hand, always breeding from the best, 
such a course as this will prove the 
most profitable of any which a bee- 
keeper can pursue. The wonder is 
that it is so greatly neglected. 

W. Z HUTCHINSON. 

Genesee county, Michigan. 





TIME TO CUT TIMBER FOR POSTS 
AND LUMBER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
This is a question which is often 


asked by the owners of wood lots in 
this and surrounding states who wish 
to cut their trees at the season of the 
year that will give the timber the 
greatest durability. The usual custom 
in the eastern states and in the 
pineries of the lake states has been 
to cut timber during the winter. This 
rule has not been followed because 
timber cut in the winter makes the 
best lumber, but because of the labor 
problem and because the logs can he 
removed from the woods better during 
the winter seagon than at any other 
time of the year. With improved 
methods of transportation lumbering 
in the above mentioned sections is 
now being carried on throughout the 
year. In the south and northwest also 
where snow and ice can not be de- 
pended upon in getting out the sea- 
son’s cut, lumbering is carried on re- 
gardiess of season. So, too, 
Mississippi valley and along its tribu- 
taries where the hardwoods predomi- 
nate, the greatest amount of cutting 
has been done in the winter, and the 
same influences whieh have caused 
winter lumbering in the lake states 
have: caused winter cutting in the 
hard wood regions. 

Regardless of the usual practice in 
this country and Burope, it has been 
found after careful experiments, both 
by the United States Bureau of For- 
estry and by individual seientists, that 
the best season for the cutting of hard 
wood timber of all kinds is in the late 
summer, from July to September, dur- 
ing what the lumbermen call the 
period of “second running” of the sap. 
If cut in winter when the sap is down, 
the cells of the wood are filled with 
starch, which is the reserve food ma- 
terial stored up by the trees in prepa- 
ration for the opening spring growth. 
Timber cut in this condition is much 
more susceptible to the attacks of 
fungi and insects which have this re- 
serve food material upon which to 
live. If cut before the cells are filled 
with starch there is very much less 
material in the wood upon which fungi 
and insects can live, and hence less 
danger of destruction. Posts cut from 
July to September, peeled, and thor- 
oughly seasoned, have been found to 
be very much more durable than posts 
of the same species cut and seasoned 
in winter. 

After cutting in summer it is ad- 
visable to allow the trees to lie on 
the ground for at least a week with 
the leaves still attached, as evapora- 
tion, which will go on from the leaves 
until they are thoroughly wilted, will 
draw much sap from the wood, and 
hence aid in the seasoning process. 
Some care should be taken, however, 
not to allow the green logs to lie too 
long on the ground as fermentation 
of the sap sets in and conditions very 
favorable for the growth of fungi and 
insects may be brought about within 
a short time. There is also some 
danger from the sawing of the logs 
in summer in that the rapid drying 
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straw at thrashing time, thus 
ing the extra handling of the 
in the winter time except pushing 
within reach of the cattle when ¢ 


will cause checking and warping, and 
where boards are thrown together in 
close piles a blue mold may form, 
hence the lumber should be properly 
piled, as soon as cut, with sufficient far away. This saves waste of str 
air space to allow of thorough drying. | and labor. 
With care in piling and seasoning the L. 
lumber will be more durable than South Dakota. 
swe of the same species cut and tiie oe 
sawed in the winter. 
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farm for posts and repair material 
this question of the time of cutting 
is an important one and one-to which 
more attention should be paid than 
has been in the past. If combined 
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SHELTER FOR FATTENING 
STEERS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the fall of 1902 there was planned 
a series of experiments to test the 
comparative merits of indoor and out- 
door feeding for fattening steers. 
These experiments have now extended 
through three seasons, upon prac- 
tically the same plan. Twenty-four 
steers were divided into two lots as 
nearly equal as possible. One lot was 
fed in a large pen in the basement of 
the college barn, the other lot was 
fed in an open shed in a yard adjoin- 
ing the barn. This shed was enclosed 
on the two ends and one side, leaving 
the open side towards the southeast. 

During the first season, the lot fed 
in the shed produced a slightly smaller 
gain and ate somewhat more food than 
the one fed in the barn. During the 
second season, the lot in the barn 
again produced a larger gain but ate 
more food than the lot outside. Dur- 
ing the first season it required one 
and one-fifth pounds more feed to pro- 
duce a pound of gain in the outside 
lot than in the barn lot. During the 
second season it required one and one 
half pounds more feed to produce a 
pound of gain in the open shed than 
in the barn. During the third season 
the two lots made practically the 
same gains, there being only one-aalf 
pound difference per steer, and that in 
favor of the outside lot. The steers 
in the shed ate less feed during this 
season than the steers in the barn 
During this season it required a quar- 
ter of a pound more feed to produce 
a pound of gain in the barn than out- 
side. 

During the first two seasons the 
yard in which the open shed was 
located became very muddy from the 
trampling of the steers and on account 
of drainage from higher ground. Be- 
fore the last season opened a part of 
this yard was given a coat of cinders 
which allowed it to be kept drier than 
during the previous seasons. This 
may account in part at least for the 
better showing made by the outside 
lot during the last experiment. 

From records kept during these ex 
periments it appears that the temper- 
ature has very little to do with the 
gains. The large gains were made 
quite as often during the colder 
periods as during the warmer ones. 
In many cases it seems that the cold 
acts as a stimulant which results in 
greater gains. Even the steers out- 
side sometimes made their ~ largest 
gains during the coldest weather. 
The indications are that it is much 
more important to keep steers dry 
than to keep them warm, and that 
whatever advantage barn feeding may 
possess over outside feeding results 
not from the warmer but from the 
drier quarters. T. IL. MAIRS. 

Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 





THE ROAD DRAG. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The writer has noted the many ex 
cellent articles on the road question 
which have appeared in Wallaces’ 
Farmer for some months back. For 
a number of years he was closely 


identified with road work and is en 
tirely in sympathy with any move- 
ment which promises to better the 


roads. The King drag which is creat- 
ing such a stir in Iowa and Missouri 
s not a new idea here. The form of 


the King drag is new, but in the town- 
ship where the writer lives we used 
a drag or a scraper shaped like a 


capital letter A thirty years ago. We 
also used a railroad rail with a team 
on each end of it, and later we used 
& scraper shaped like a flat capital A, 
he sides making an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the line of draft. 
The sides were made of 3x12 pine 
plank and were each eight feet long 
and were shod with a steel shoe about 
eight inches wide. This scraper was 
lrawn by four horses hitched two to 
each corner of the wide end of the A, 
an opening of about sixteen inches 
wide at the narrow end of the A allow 
ing big lumps to pass through. This 
Scraper was an excellent one for 
smoothing a road, but was worthless 
for grading purposes, and we wish to 
caution the Iowa farmers against ex- 
pecting too much from the King drag. 
It will do a great deal of good, but 
will be found of no power as a grader. 
Light leveling will be the only work 
that it will be suitable for. Use the 
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are more desirable than deep ones. 
After having shaped the roadway the 
King drag used often will keep the 
road in good shape in ordinarily wet 
weather, but do not expect to keep 
a smooth, hard surface on a clay road 
in a wet time when showers are fre- 
quent, giving the surface no time to 
dry. Many flaws will be found in 
the theory that clay can be puddied 
until it makes an impervious surface 
which will stay smooth at all times. 
Water will penetrate and soften any 
clay taken from near the surface, and 
the frosts of winter will break up any 
hard surface that may have formed 
the year before. A right start in your 
road- movement will save a great deal 


of money, time, and effort. We write 
this article not in criticism, but with 
the idea that there is no need of 


thrashing over old straw. First shape 

the road for good surface drainage, 

then add a string of drain tile in 

each road ditch and provide for level- 

ing the surface. That will be about 

the end of improving an earth road. 
. F. SCHMELTZER. 


Kankakee county, Illinois. 


LIGHTNING STRUCK HORSES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Answering the Illinois correspondent 
who asked about the effect of light- 
ning stroke on his horses, would say 
that I know of two cases. One, a fine 
imported horse, was struck, and his 
owner thought he was ruined; but he 
got over it and proved to be a good 
breeder for eight years. In the other 


; case a fine pair of swere struck 
and both of them wore Wind after the 
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heavy road grader first to open side | 


ditches and crown the roadway 
slightly. Side ditches do not need 
In fact, shallow ditches 


| 


stroke. I would suggest to your cor- 
respondent that he turn his horses 
out on grass. 

D. SPRAGUE. 

Floyd county, Iowa. 

I see in your paper of the June 9th 
inquiries were made in regard to a 
horse being shocked by lightning. I 
had a mare shocked three years ago 
this coming August. She was so badly 
injured that she would neither eat nor 
drink until I put her in a dark stai! 
with her mate. I kept her there for 
about two weeks and then turned her 
out mornings and evenings but still 
kept her in out of the light. She got 
all right, and has been so ever since. 

ORVILLE LIVINGSTON. 

Missouri. 


SOAKING CORN FOR HORSES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For many years I made a practice 
of soaking corn for the horses and 
the advent of a feed grinder at Green 
Ridge Farm was the only thing that 
stopped it. A Nebraska farmer asks 
if it will pay, and, of course, he means 
will it pay in dolNars and cents. Yes, 
it will pay in dollars cents, and 
it will pay in the: knowing 
that you ate taking care of your 
horses in an up-to-date manner. The 
model farmer wil! soak corn for his 
horses. He may neglect it for a time 
but when his larger hobbies are broke 
to ride he will look after his horses’ 
feed. We all know that when corn 
has been soaked half a day that it is 
much sweeter to the taste than it is 
before the soaking. Now, all horses 
have a sweet tooth, and they will take 
more time to chew soaked corn than 
they will dry grain. The time taken 
chewing it prepares it in better shape 
before it is swallowed. 
When a horse is fed dry corn he will 
swallow more of it improperly chewed 
than when fed soaked corn. All corn 
not properly chewed swallowed by the 
horse does him very little good. 
Again, when the horse is fed dry corn 
it is not so thoroughly moistened 
when it passes into the stomach as if 
it was soaked before it was fel. 
Now, one characteristic of dry corn 
is to take up moisture that it may 
come in contact with and when corn 
passes into a horse’s stomach in a 
dry state it will take up moisture till 
it is as damp as its surroundings. 
When the horse comes in at noon per- 
haps a little tired from work and is 
given a drink of water he cools off 
inwardly and a reaction takes place. 
Very little digestion takes place for 
an hour or two, but as soon as the 
horse is put to work and the circula- 
tion is increased a little then the 
stomach starts to perform its duty. 
If the horse has a feed of dry corn 
down by this time it has taken up a 
goodly amount of moisture from the 
stomach, the horse stops sweating, 
the hair dries down, he pants some, 





and the stomach becomes somewhat 
feverish. While, on the other hand, 
if the corn had been soaked there 
would have been no chance for it to 
have taken the moisture from the 
stomach and the horse would go 
throngh the half day’s work feeling 
far better. He would sweat more, but 
would not get so warm. Furthermore, 
at this time of year the horse may 
have a grass diet in whole or in part 
and the grass will predominate in the 
digestion and the dry corn with it will 
be hurried through and pass for a 
ease of forced digestion and the best 
results will not be obtained, while if 
the corn had been soaked the grass 
and corn would digest together very 
nicely. Any of the farm animals or 
fowls prefer the corn soaked. Just 
try mixing some dry corn and some 
soaked corn, and if there is more than 
they will clean up it will be the dry 
corn that is left. I prefer shelled corn 
soaked from one feed to the next, 
using fresh water every time, and 
should the receptacle get a little sour 
put a little salt in the bottom. 
L. C. GREENE. 


Cedar county, Iowa. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
SPLIT-LOG DRAG. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


After thinking about it for two 
years or more I made me a split-log 
drag and have tried it on some pretty 
rough road. It is strictly O. K. Beats 
the grader out of sight, as I made a 
mile and a quarter of road nice and 
smooth in about two hours at a cost 
of about one-fourth of the cost of 
doing the same work with a big 
grader. 

I made my drag out of old barn 
sills, 8x8, seven feet long, with 2x4 
elm pieces connecting the two about 
three feet apart, and shod the first 
8x8 with angle steel from an old wind 
mill tower. It takes about half a day 
to make one. The drag should be 
made light enough for two horses to 
handle with the driver riding, and 
seven feet is long enough. 

WELLER ROBINSON. 

Washington county, Iowa. 





CURRANT WORM. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Soon after the bush fruits (currants 
and gooseberries) are in full leaf (and 
these plants start growth as early as 
any fruit plants) there is an insect 
which preys upon them known as the 
currant worm. This insect was re 
ported from many parts of the state 
last year, and already it is beginning 
its work. 

It may not be seen until one dis- 
covers that most of the foliage has 
been eaten. It works very rapidly and 
will soon defoliate a bush. As soon 
as it is discovered at work the plants 
should. be sprayed. The dusting 
process is the most satisfactory. One 
ounce of Paris green to one ounce of 
air-slacked lime dusted on each plant 
will destroy this pest. If the prepara- 
tion is washed off another application 
should be made at once. 

E. E. LITTLE. 

Iowa Experiment Station. 


FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our mode of farming is quite differ- 
ent in California from Iowa. We have 
no cold or hot weather to contend 
with. I raise all pure bred stock and 
they need but little shelter. My Buff 
Wyandottes all roost in olive trees the 
year around. Lice and mites never 
bother them, and in five years there 
have been only two weeks that I have 
not gotten eggs every day and that 
was during a cold spell two years ago. 
I sell most all of my eggs for hatch- 
ing 

My opinion of the man that bought 
the White Wyandottes (“An Inter- 
esting Problem”) is, in selling an 
article. give perfect satisfaction, as 
the poorest advertisement for a per- 
son is to have a customer dissatisfied. 
It would be wise for the seller to take 
the birds back. In offering pure bred 
White Wyandottes for $8.00 per dozen 
a person couldn’t expect -much. I 
would never sell a person a bird for 
less than $2.00, as a bird that is not 
worth that had better be made into 
meat. One of the great drawbacks 
in all kinds of pure bred stock is the 
person who wants a pure bred animal 
for the price of a scrub; and so manv 
breeders sell their scrub pure bred 
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animals which ought to be made into 
meat 


California can produce the finest 
stock in the world after good blood 
is once introduced. An animal can 
grow 365 days in a year and have no 
set back. Our natural grasses grow 
all winter. I have a bur clover pas- 
ture that my sheep have been on and 
had green feed every day since the 
first of last October. I have another 
hog pasture where hogs have been 
pastured since the first of January on 
bur clover from four to six inches high 
all the time without a kernel of grain. 
This bur clover gets dry in June or 
July and then the sheep and cattle 
get rolling fat. They pick up the burs, 
which contain a great deal of oil. 

Our long dry spell is what gets 
away with the eastern man (Every- 
thing east of the Rocky mountains is 
called east in California). We very 
seldom have a drop of rain from the 
first of June until the first of October. 
Farming is generally done on a large 
scale. There is not enough corn 
raised in this section to fatten three 
hogs. We fatten our hogs mostly on 
Chevalier barley. I am fattening 125 
now. We finish them in three to four 


weeks. 
AUGUST H. SCHMIDT. 
Monterey county, California. 





WELDON MEADOWS NOTES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About the time the seed corn special 
train passed thrqugh here seed corn 
clubs were organized at Grand River, 
Van Wert, Weldon, Le Roy, and Gar- 
den Grove by the president of the 
Decatur County Farmers’ Institute, 
Mr. Fred Wooley. We hope and be- 
lieve this seed corn test and agitation 
will add thousands of bushels of corn 
to the country. 


A car load of seed oats from Geddes, 
South Dakota, was brought to Weldon 
and all sown by different farmers 
here, and at present shows up better 
than the home-grown seed oats. We 
are anxious for good results at thrash- 
ing time. 








-Lumber has got so high farmers 
can hardly afford to buy it at all. 
Along our Weldon creek every tree, 
elm, linn, oak, cottonwood, and all 
that will make a few boards six feet 
long or more, has been cut and sawed 
and can be used to good advantage on 
the farms. Can’t something be done 
about this lumber question? 





There are more meadows and pas- 
tures plowed for corn than I ever 
knew here before, and the acreage 
will be greater than common for corn 
this year. Oats, pastures, and 
meadows look well. Good prospects 
for fruit. A. H. METIER. 

Decatur county, Iowa. 





RAPE IN CORN, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Replying to the . inquiry from 
Taintor, Iowa, in a recent issue, re- 
garding the sowing of rape in the corn- 
field, I will give my experience. 

In 1903 I sowed fifteen acres at 
the last plowing, going over it with 
a grain seeder (eleven-foot) with grass 
seeder attachment, sowing at the rate 
of four pounds to the acre. In 1904 
I increased the acreage to thirty, and 
for 1905 shall likely increase this. 
The past two seasons rape has done 
very well. In a dry year it might not 
amount to much. At any rate, if rape 
does well weeds will also flourish. 
Therefore sow rape, as it is better to 
grow rape than weeds. In all cases 
the writer “hog harvests” rape, and it 
is good until late in the fall. It 
stands lots of frost. 

‘ 0. 8. WEST. 


O’Brien county, Iowa. 





SWEENEY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your subscribers wanted a 
cure for sweeney. The following is 
a sure cure if properly used: 

Oil of organum, one ounce; oi! of 
cedar, one ounce; oil of spike, one 
ounce; oil of stone, one ounce; oi! of 
juniper, one ounce. 

Rub this thoroughly on the shoul- 
der, lay a flannel cloth on, and drive 
it in with a hot smoothing iron once 
a day for three days. Grease once a 
day for three days, then use the lini- 
ment the same as before 

AUSTIN STAMBAUGH. 


Schuyler county, Illinois. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry ratsers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to thie department. Questions relating 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


ores QUESTIONS AND 
NSWERS. 


“How long after a breeding pen is 
broken up will the eggs be fertile? 
How long after the pens are mated 
until one can expect fertile eggs?” 

You can count on eggs being fertile 
in two weeks after the pens are mated, 
but there will be fertile eggs earlier. 
Experiments have shown an  occa- 
sional fertile egg three weeks after 
the mating is broken up, and five days 
after it is made, but it is not well to 
count on extremes. 











“Will pure bred Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens breed back so there 
will occasionally be a very light col- 
ored chicken in the flack?” 

Yes. The light colored males are 
of value in the breeding pen as they 
produce better colored pullets than 
the dark. Light colored males used 
for breeding, however, should be even- 
ly and uniformly barred, including 
wings and tail. 


“Have you or any of your readers 
ever had a case like this: Two or 
three of my hens died lately, and they 
did not look to be very sick, either. 
A couple of days before death they 
quit hustling, and sat around, not car- 
ing to eat. After the death of the last 
one I cut it open and found the in- 
testines covered with small bunches 
or balls of different sizes and colors, 
some blood red, some white and gray, 
some yellow-looking like gristle or 
lumps of fat. If squeezed they will 
pop out of the casing like the tuber- 
cles in hog cholera. Can it possibly 
be tuberculosis or cholera? The ab- 
dominal cavity was full of intestinal 
fluid; other organs normal..” 

It is quite possible that your hen; 
have tuberculosis. We are of the 
opinion that close watch would have 
shown symptoms of trouble earlier 
than a couple of days before death. 
Tuberculosis is induced by unbalanced 
or insufficient food, in-breeding, breed- 
ing from fowls that have had roup; 
also by damp or poorly’ ventilated 
quarters. It is accompanied by wast- 
ing, fever, and sometimes diarrhoea. 
The bird may have a good appetite, 
but passes the food undigested. 

Cholera in chickens is distinguished 
by the following symptoms, but a case 
of genuine cholera is, however, rare: 
There is looseness of the bowels, yel- 
low, or greenish discharges, rough- 
ened feathers, drooping of the wings, 
contracted neck, excessive weakness, 
drowsiness, great thirst, distended 
crop, exhaustion, and speedy death. 

Treatment in either cholera or 
tuberculosis is practically useless. 
Alling fowls should be killed and 
buried deep or burned to ashes. Dis- 
infect the premises. 





DUCK NOTES. 


Ducks seem to be coming more into 
favor. An experiment was carried on 
some years ago in France to deter- 
mine the relative value of hens and 
ducks as egg producers. Three birds 
of each sort were selected for the 
trial. Between the first day of Janu- 
ary and the last day of August the 
three hens laid 257 eggs, and the three 
ducks 402 eggs. Moreover, in the 
autumn of the previous year the ducks 
had produced 215 eggs after the hens 
had ceased laying. 


It is said that the duck is a strictly 
home bird, but that has not been our 
experience. When our first flock was 
half grown it disappeared in fives and 
sevens. Sometimes the ducks were 
found and driven back, but most of 
them wandered off and were lost. We 
may say the first flock met with 
numerous disasters. We gave them 
a deep basin to swim in and drink 
from, being ignorant of the fact that 
they needed only drinking water, and 
through neglect in keeping this basin 
full five ducklings that had grown 
thirsty during the night fell in, were 
unable to climb the slippery sides of 
the basin, and were drowned. The 
most profitable sale from that bunch 
was to a gentleman who bought two 
at two weeks of age for fifty cents to 
be given his little girl for pets. These 
ducks grew rapidly, and followed their 
young mistress around like Mary’s re- 
nowned lamb. They both, however, 
disa) one afternoon. Mary 
thought they were stolen, but we were 
inclined to believe they wandered off 
as ours did 


Mr. Rankin says: “It is a mistaken 
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Make Your Own Fence Posts 


idea that duck eggs require more 
moisture than hen eggs. They require 
the same heat and the same amount 
of moisture and precisely the same 
treatment in every respect. They 
usually pip forty-eight hours before 
they get ready to come out, and in 
the meantime are absorbing the yolk. 
Too much moisture in your machine 
is disastrous, as your duckling will 
pip the shell and show his bill one- 
quarter of an inch out of the hole he 
has made from sheer pressure from 
the inside. He can not get his bill 
back because the shell is closely 
packed with the bird, and he can not 
work his bill either way to break away 
the shell, so that he is sure to die 
without help. Duck eggs should be 
evaporated, like hen eggs, the first 
week of the hatch, as the embryo will 
enlarge so much the last week of in- 
cubation that the shell will be densely 
packed, and that means dead ducks. 
You can not get too much moisture 
the last week of the hatch, but the 
first week the eggs should be evapo- 
rated. Whenever we see one with his 
bill through we always break the shell 
away on each side to give him a 
chance to get out.” 





WHITE SCOURS IN CHICKS. 


We have numerous inquiries as to 
the cause and cure of white scours in 
chicks. Ten to thirty days’ time has 
seen entire hatches wiped out under 
seemingly the best of condition as to 
food and care, Evidently unless 
there has been some glaring fault in 
the quality of the food, or some ex- 
tremes of temperature in the brood- 
ing, overcrowding, bad air, or bad 
water, the fault must be traced to the 
breeding stock. If the breeding stock 
lacks strength, if there has been 
severe illness in the flock, if the male 
has been over-mated, if the females 
are immature, or if they have been 
forced for eggs, the chicks will be 
hard to raise and subject to bowel 
troubles of various kinds. 

It is, however, too late to remedy 
the mistakes of the breeding pen. The 
question is what to do for the chicks 
when their troubles begin. We have 
been successful in curing white scours 
by the use of carbolic acid. Carbolic 
acid varies so in strength that it is 
impossible to tell the exact amount 
to use. Our method is as follows: 
In the morning we take as much fresh 
water as the chicks will-need for the 
day, add enough carbolic acid to give 
it a perceptible odor, cover, and place 
in a shady place. The chicks’ water 
fountain, after being thoroughly scald- 
ed and sunned, is filled with this. We 
feed baby chicks bread soaked in 
sweet milk and squeezed dry, or a 
feed of boiled rice, once a day for the 
first week. This is fed on clean 
shingles, and these we wash in the 
earbolic solution after using. The 
balance of the feed is cracked grains, 
buried in litter. A sick chick will go 
to the hover and droop. Such chicks 
must be hustled out into the open air 
on the ground every day, and several 
times a day. All parts of the brooder 
must be opened to the sun each day, 
and the floor kept clean with the car- 
bolic acid solution. In warm weather 
it is not safe to depend on the venti- 
lators of the brooder only; the top 
must be raised to admit all the fresh 
air possible. 





LICE ON CHICKS. 

A reader writes: 

“My chickens are infested with lice. 
I have tried several different lice kill- 
ers, but without success. I would like 
to have you give me all the informa- 
tion you can as to what I can do for 
them.” 

There is no form of lice but will 
yield to the application of fresh lice 
killers, whether in paint or powder, if 
they are applied at the right intervals 
and often enough. It is possible that 
our correspondent made but one ap- 
plication of the killer, or perhaps he 
failed to clean the house and nest 
boxes. Lice are the plague of the 
poultry industry. They are especially 
bad on sick fowls and fowls with 
scaly legs. The insect powders con- 
taining tobacco are good, also Persian 
insect powder if fresh. Hens should 
be dusted thoroughly each week for 
three weeks to kill the late hatches of 
nits. For the large head lice grease 
is the best thing to apply. We like 
best a mixture of hen oil, to which a 
few drops of carbolic acid and kero- 
sene have been added. Carbolized 
petroleum is also excellent. 





If taken early a case of catarrh 
which might lead to roup can be cured 
by injecting kerosene up the nostrils 


, of the bird and giving a few drops in- 


ternally. One method is to pour hal 
an inch of kerosene over a bucket+ 
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water and submerge the bird up to 
the eyes. A genuine case of roup 
should be killed and buried. Always 
remove cases that show cold from the 
flock before they become a menace to 
health. 


a : 
Farmers, Take Notice! 
ev Soe, Wi oases.“ 
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Save your time & money 
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SCOTCH COLLIES 


For saie—Five male pups ready 
to ship, sired by the imported 
prize winning Collie, Craigmore 
Challenger 78954 and out of Scot 
tish Babe 87734. Collar, sable and 
white. Pedigree with each pup 
the WM. F. HOPPE 
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PAYNE’S CHICK FEED 


The best money can buy. Sample and book 
“PouLTrRY Pointers,” free. Alfalfa Meal Co., 
1637 Farnam Street, Omaha. 








LACK Langshan and White Plymouth Rock eggs 
$1.00 per 15. Also Duroc Jersey hog-. Ship by 
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PAYNE'S GHIGK FEED 
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Alfalfa Meal Co., 1637 Farnam 8t., Omaha. 
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Kreso Dip kills disease-germs, ticks, 
lice, mites and fleas; cleanses the skin 
glosses the hair, heals scratches and 
wounds; cures scab, mange and ringworm, 
and acts asa fly-repellant. It is scientifi- 
cally prepared in our own laboratories, 
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reliable. 


Easily prepared for dipping or hand-dress- 
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Feeder and Farm Right, $10. 
Freight Paid to Your Station. 


This feeder is no experiment, but 
pry and tried. By its use I put 
igs on the market at six months, 
oveaen 223 Ibs. Hundreds are us- 
ing them. Read what well known 
stockmen say of it in my catalogue. 


C. A. WRIGHT, Rosendale, Mo. 


Our hand- 

Some free 
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The Hog 


nnn 
Contributions on subjects connected with swine 
management are cordially invited. 








SAVE THE GOOD SOwWS. 


Too many farmers, and breeders of 
pedigreed hogs as well, delay select- 
ing the brood sows for their next 
year’s pig crop until almost time to 
breed them. There is no better time 
to select the brood, sow than right 
now before the pigs are weaned. This 
applies to both old sows and young 
ones. In the case of the old sows, 
mark those which have good sized lit- 
ters this spring and take good care of 
them. Breeding has a lot to do with 
the size of the litter, and the manner 
in which it is raised as well. Some 
sows farrow good sized litters of 
strong pigs but are naturally cross or 
nervous and kill a large percentage 
of the litter during the first week or 
ten days. These are good sows to get 
rid of and the sooner they are pushed 
for market the better. Other sows 
seem to be natural mothers, good milk- 
ers, and raise their litters with prac- 
tically no loss. These are the ones 
to keep, and the thing to do is to mark 
them right now before the pigs are 
weaned. 

In selecting the young sows select 
those from large, fine litters. If you 
let it go until fall or winter, you are 
pretty sure to select the young sows 
which look nice without regard to the 
sort of litters from which they came. 
Careful selection over a period of 
years will, we feel confident, have a 
marked influence both on the size of 
the litter and the milk yield as well 
as the motherly qualities of the sow. 


SORGHUM SEED AND KAFFIR 
CORN FOR HOGS. 


The Kansas Experiment Station is 
sending out a report of a very inter- 
esting expériment in feeding pigs 
Kaffir corn meal, sorghum seed meal, 
soy bean meal, and straight corn meal. 
There were four different lots of 
twelve pigs each, each lot containing 
six Duroc Jerseys, five Poland-Chinas, 
and one Tamworth. They averaged 
six months of age and 138 pounds in 
weight. 

Lot 1 was fed ground sorghum seed 
and soy bean meal, one part soy bean 
meal and four parts sorghum seed. 
Lot 2 was fed one part soy bean meal 
and four parts Kaffir corn meal. Lot 
3 was fed one part soy bean meal and 
four parts corn meal. Lot 4 was fed 
corn meal alone. 

The experiment continued for 
twenty-eight days, the amount of 
grain fed each lot in that length of 
time being 2,016 pounds. Lot 1 made 
an average gain per head per day of 
1.02 pounds; Lot 2, 1.37 pounds; Lot 
3, 1.29 pounds; Lot 4, 1.07 pounds. It 
required 584.3 pounds of grain to 
make 100 pounds of gain with the sor- 
ghum seed and soy bean lot; 438.2 
pounds of grain were required to 
make- 100 pounds of gain with the 
Kaffir corn and soy bean lot; 463.4 
pounds of grain were required to 
make 100 pounds of gain with the corn 
meal and soy bean lot; 560 pounds of 
grain were required to make 100 
pounds of gain with the corn meal 
lot. 

The most expensive gains were with 
Lot 1, the gain on this lot costing at 
the rate of $4.26 for each 100 pounds. 
The most economical gains were 
made with Lot 2. With this lot 100 
pounds of gain were made for $3.37. 
Lot 3 made the next cheapest gains, 
the cost being $3.73 per hundred 
pounds of gain, while Lot 4 made a 
gain of 100 pounds at a cost of $3.92. 

The sorghum seed meal was valued 
at $12.00 per ton, Kaffir corn meal at 
$13.00, the straight corn meal at 
$14.00, and the soy bean meal at 
$25.00 per ton. 

It will be seen from this that 
Kansas and Nebraska farmers have 
been inclined to place far too little 
value on sorghum seed and Kaffir corn 
seed for pig feeding. The sorghum 
seed lot, while making the least eco- 
nomical gains in this experiment, still 
made a very good average daily gain 

1.02 pounds per head. 


CEMENT DIPPING TANK. 


A subscriber recently asked for in- 
formation concerning cement dipping- 
tanks. In a recent issue of the Farm, 
Stock, and Home, D. A. Gamunitz, 
of the Minnesota Agricultural College, 
describes such a tank built on the 
college tarm as follows: 

“Two years ago a cement dipping 
tank was built at University Farm. 
This was made in about ten hours by 
two inexperienced boys, after material 
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Duncan’s Swine Breeders’ Directory 


Will be issued in July. It will contain a complete list of all swine breeders raising full blood hogs. 
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had been supplied. The material used 
in and for construction consisted of a 
few half brick, some gravel, a load of 
sharp sand, three barrels of water, six 
bags of the best Portland cement, a 
mixing box (2x7 feet), four pails, an 
iron rake, hoe and shovel, a brick and 
float trowel, and a tape line. 

“The brick were used to build a top 
for the tank, nine inches above the 
jevel of the ground, so that the earth 
removed from the proposed excava- 
tion could be thrown back of the wall 
and turn the surface water away. The 
hole for the tank’ was dug very care- 
fully, 3 feet wide, and 13 feet 3 inches 
long on top, and 13% inches wide and 
6 feet 3 inches deep from the level of 
the ground, 9 inches being above this 
in the form of a wall. The end at 
which the animals were put in the 
tank was built at an angle about the 
same as that on the sides, while the 
exit end was slanted so that animals 
might get out without assistance. The 
hole dug, then the cement was applied 
in coats three-fourths of an inch in 





about every eight inches and about 
one and one-half inches deep . While 
in process of construction the applied 
cement was sprinkled occasionally 
with water to prevent too rapid set- 
ting. When the tank was completed 
it was immediately filled with water. 
The water was measured in, and for 
every one hundred gallons a mark 
was made upon the side, so that it 
would be easy to know how much the 
tank contained at any time. The 
water was allowed to remain in the 


rf tank two days and the top surface 


was occasionally wetted to prevent 
cement from cracking. This treat- 
ment served to _ strengthen and 
toughen the cement. 

“Cloudy days are preferable for this 
sort of work because drying is then 
less rapid. 

“This tank is located at the end 
of the swine barn, and the alleys are 
used for catch pens. A hurdle serves 
to complete the run from the alley to 
the tank. A fence was built at the 
exit end. This enclosed the dripping 
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thickness. These coats were put on 
one at a time and allowed to set 
partially before another was applied. 
These were put on the sides and en- 
trance end first, and the exit and bot- 
tom were left until last, when the 
cement could be put on any thickness 
and would set in place, while in the 
other case the weight of itself would 
cause it to crumble and fall to the 
bottom of the tank. 

“One pail of cement to six or seven 
pails of sand and gravel were mixed 
in the mixing box with hoe and rake 
five or six times, to make the mixing 
perfect. Then water was added to 
make a thick mortar. This was then 
put in pails by one man and handed 
to another who was already in the 
tank to do the plastering. This mortar 
sets very quickly and therefore must 
be handled with rapidity. In putting 
on the cement, care was taken to 
make good unions between the differ- 
ent applications. About two coats of 
plaster were put all around the tank, 
after which a finishing coat was ap- 
plied, made by mixing one part cement 
to two or three of sand only. With 
this coat the surface and corners were 
finished smoothly. 

“The bottom and exit end were then 
filled in after first placing a block 
8x8 inches in the bottom, in which 
there was a hole two inches in diam- 
eter and provided with a _ stopper. 
The steps were put on the exit end 





pen. The bottom of it was made in 
one large piece so as to run the dip 
from the immersed animals back into 
the tank. This bottom of the drip- 
ping pen also serves for a cover for 
the tank when not in use. Plans 
should always be made for these pens 
so that they will be handy and yet not 
cost too much. These will need to be 
worked out to suit different conditions. 
This tank has been in use about two 
years and is better now than when 
made.” 
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THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Recent articles have said much 
about the training of girls for future 
housekeepers and of boys to become 
successful wage-earners in order that 
upon establishing homes of their own 
they will be so experienced in their 
different lines of work that harmony 


will follow, more happy homes 
abound, and fewer divorces de- 
manded 


This is well in its place, but is there 
not something else to be considered 
first? What of the individual’s char- 
acter mentally, morally, religiously, 
and, may it be said, physically? Is 
the girl embracing every opportunity 
to cultivate her intellect, to make her 
mind a storehouse of knowledge that 
will find usefulness in years to come? 
Contrary to some expressions, she can 
not have too much education in its 
best sense if she would be a true 
mother. The best results for the child 
are not obtained from teachers alone, 
but by the co-operation of teachers 
and refined, educated parents. Are 
our girl’s morals firmly established, 
and has she, more than all else, made 
the God of Nature her God? 

Last, but not least, is she doing all 
she can to make for herself a perfect 
physique? Perfect health is conducive 
to healthful offspring, and she must 
be free from any hurtful habits and 
refrain from filling mind and stomach 
with that which tends only to weaken. 
In short, she must possess a healthy 
mind in a healthy body both ready 
for and receiving cultivation. Then, 
when she steps from girlhood into 
womanhood, she is no weak, vacillat- 
ing creature, but a refined, well edu- 
cated, well balanced, Christian woman, 
and this is true whether her time be 
spent at home doing housework with 
mother, or, from necessity, away as 
a breadwinner. (Ah! how many a 
father, mother, brother, sister, through 
some dire misfortune would suffer 
keenly were it not for this very same 
bread winner! ) 

When she goes into a home of her 
own, her good sense, ready tact, and 
willing spirit wil! go with her, and 
enable her by degrees to become mis- 
tress of her sphere, even though she 
has not been permitted to receive the 
training in housework before. Like 
cases are met every day. I do not 
refer to the vain, shallow, frivilous 
girl whose whole attention is given 
to attracting the opposite sex, yet who, 

rhaps, deserves our pity for in- 

rited weakness. 

Now, a question: For what purpose 
has this young woman thus builded 
her character; for whom, by His 
assistance, has she made herself a 
noble woman-—the noblest work of 
God? Is it for some young man who 
has sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, who has squandered his her- 
itage of mind and body in riotous 
living, whose mouth does not hesitate 
to give utterance to vileness and pro- 
fanity, whose breath is heavily laden 
with tobacco or liquor—perhaps both? 
In short, has she prepared herself for 
one whose ideals are less lofty than 
her own; whose nobility of character 
falls below her? Then do not murmur 
at an unhappy marriage. How can 
two such natures be yoked together 
for life and each be happy? Further- 
more, in nine cases out of ten, it is 
the wife whose heart is crucified over 
and over. How many women acknowl- 
edge, but to themselves only, that 
theirs is a life of sorrow, all because 
sometime, somewhere, someone does 
not measure up to the standard of 
God’s measurement? 

God never meant woman to be 
placed on a pedestal while man wal- 
lows in. the dust at her feet. They 
were created equal, and what is right 
for the one is right for the other; yet 
no man would suffer for one instant 
the conduct in a girl whom he would 
make his wife that dozens of girls 
knowingly permit in those they ex- 
pect to marry. yy. Until girls demand the 
same social purity, nobility of char- 


associate that they possess - 
selves, just so long will there be mar- 
riage between women and 
inferior men. y is it today that 





ing. 

Woman is the refining influence in 
this world of ours, and through her 
man is made just what she demands 
of him (providing the demand is made 
and realized before marriage, for 
many a girl has found to her life-long 
regret that there is no such thing as 
reforming a’ man by marrying him). 
Think of the responsibility, and how 
carefully this power should be wielded 
for the greatest good! It takes a man 
but a short time to ascertain how 
much or how little will satisfy a girl. 
Did you ever know many young men 
who gave more than was: required? 
Woman holds this problem in the 
hollow of her hand, and when she 
demands of her male associates social 
purity, Christianity, and a fixed pur- 
pose in life, all the other questions 
will be solved and happy homes will 
result, for they will be founded on 
mutual respect first and mutual love 
second. No self-respecting girl can 
love a man whom she does not re- 
spect. 

A young woman ought to hesitate 
long before choosing a man of ques- 
tionable character in any. line to be- 
come the father of her children. The 
risk is too great. Parents, of all 
others, ought to be wise, healthful, 
educated, Christian men and women, 
who need not fear to have their chil- 
dren follow in their footsteps literaliy, 
since example is always greater than 
precept. 

If, then, so much responsibility rests 
with the girls, they should have every 
advantage their parents can afford, 
that they may have a broad and safe 
knowledge to guide them in making 
decisions both great and small. Cer- 
tainly the advantage of some will be 
less than those of others, but in this 
twentieth century opportunities for 
home study and reflection are so 
many that any girl whose heritage is 
not weakness of character need not 
be a failure, but be what God intended 
her to be, a well rounded, noble, Chris- 
tian woman, who demands of her 
equals what she gives, and to those of 
inferior character will lend a hand 
to “lift up,” and, pointing to the 
Father above, say: “Look up!” 
BESSIE FOOTE. 





A HOME-MADE KITCHEN. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Given a roll of marbled oil-cloth, a 
package of kalsomine, a bundle of 
remnants of wall paper, a gross of 
brass-headed tacks, some paint, oil 
and varnish, a _ pile of rough 
pine lumber, and a few simple car- 
penter’s tools in the hands of a 
woman of energy, taste, and skill. 
Result: A symphony in blue and 
cream-white, the perfection of neat- 
ness, a marvel of convenience—and 
every bit of it home-planned and 
home-made. 

The comfortable, old-fashioned farm 
house had been destroyed by a dis- 
astrous fire, and at the beginning of 
a New England winter a shelter must 
be constructed for a family of two. 
An experience of over a quarter of a 
century in the middle west had inured 
them to many hardships, and the 
necessary makeshifts of pioneer life 
had not been forgotten. A _ small 
room, 12x15 feet, with bare studding 
and rafters, unpainted casings, and 
rough board floor was soon declared 
ready for occupancy. Outwardly com- 
plaisant though inwardly discouraged, 
the cook took immediate possession. 
The problem was to secure comfort 
and convenience out of a meager sup- 
ply of rough and unpromising ma- 
terials, and she bravely set to work 
to evolve order and neatness out of 
the chaos of circumstances. The chill- 
ing northwest winds whistled through 
the crevices, the chimney smoked, the 
hastily built roof leaked in a dozen 
places,.and to crown the discomfort 
the first snow storm of the season 
was rapidly whitening the brown hills. 

With zero weather in sight the lux- 
ury of lath and plaster was not to be 
thought of. But the pile of rough 
boards furnished a substantial substi- 
tute, and the bare studding and rafters 
were soon covered from curious eyes. 
The cracks were closed with strips 
of cloth cut crosswise for greater 
strength, and over all was neatly 
pasted the wall paper, wrongside out 
to secure uniformity of color, The 
cold wind was effectually excluded 
and the side walls and ceiling were 
ready for the first application of pale 
blue kalsomine, put on with a wide 
paint brush. Next to the ceiling and 
extending around the four sides of 
the room was a narrow molding of 
pine into which were fastened small 
screw-hooks for holding pictures. 

A full width of cream-white oil-cloth 
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of the difference in character build- , 








was tacked (with brass-headed tacks) 
just above the base-board, extending 
entirely around the room and forming 
a neat wainscoting easily cleaned 
and, if necessary, easily removed. At 
the upper edge of the wainscoting 
instead of the usual molding was 
placed a shelf eight inches wide sup- 
ported by smal! iron brackets. This 
shelf also extended all around the 
room, and those who scoff at so much 
shelf room have only to try one for 
themselves to be convinced that it 
fills a “long-felt want.” I have never 
yet seen the housewife who had too 
many shelves, drawers, and closets. A 
house without these necessary ad- 
juncts to neatness is as unsatisfac- 
tory to “us women folks” as a pair 
of pantaloons without pockets would 
be to “mere man.” Men, however, 
are the arbiters of their own pants’ 
pockets, and, carrying this privilege 
still further, they usually dictate about 
building the new house; and women— 
accustomed for ages to submission— 
are only too glad to get the house on 
most any terms and trust to make- 
shifts afterwards for the conveniences. 

In one corner of this kitchen be- 
tween the wall and chimney there 
was a space three feet wide by a 
foot and a half deep from front to 
back. This was utilized in a most 
sensible way by putting in several 
shelves with five drawers beneath, 
thus filling the entire space from floor 
to ceiling. The shelves held the glass 
and china in daily use, as well as the 
tinware and granite saucepans. There 
was also room for sugar, oat meai, 
rice, and other cereals, and the tin 
cracker-box was in a convenient cor- 
ner. The drawers w used. for 
towels, napkins,, tallecloths, and the 
hundred and one miscellaneous arti- 
eles that require a permanent place 
out of the way of dust. 


The kitchen cabinet (also home- 
made) occupied a corner on the other 
side of the chimney and near the 
range so as to save unnecessary steps 
in cooking. The front of the cabinet 
was closed clear to the floor, and there 
was no chance for dirt to collect under 
it. It opened with two doors, the 
space within being just large enough 
to hold the two fifty-pound coffee pails 
which held the two kinds of flour. 
There were plenty of. drawers also 
and an open cupboard at the back for 
soda, spices, baking powder, and 
other articles used in making cake 
and pastry. The top was covered 
with galvanized sheet iron which for- 
ever set at rest the bother of a mov- 
able pastry board, and the combina- 
tion was far more convenient as well 
as cheaper than any kitchen cabinet 
I ever saw in a store and costing sev- 
eral dollars. The dining table was 
placed directly opposite the range, 
against the wall and near a window, 
and was near enough to the fire for 
warmth as well as convenience. Extra 
steps were saved, and for a, family of 
two “old folks” *asél@ss ceremony 
could be dispensed with. A few’ of 
the smaller articles used on the table 
at every meal were set on the shelf 
above it—to save steps; and the.small 
collection of old blue delft, old- 
fashioned red glasses, and quaint sil- 
ver tea set added much to the at- 
tractiveness of the room. There was 
room also on this wonderful shelf for 
magazines, for a few choice books, 
for a pretty clock in blue. enamel, for 
the lamps, and a pair of tall glass 
vases in which nasturtiums flourished. 
Among the magazines I noticed a 
number of old friends. “What To 
Eat” and “The Cooking Club” were 
in a neat pile with half a dozen cook- 
books and last year’s numbers of 
“Good Housekeeping.” Several of the 
newer publications, including “Tom 
Watson,” “The Blue Jay,” and “The 
Roof Tree,” were surmounted by a 
pile of “The Editor,” thus betraying 
the literary inclination of the owner. 

The rough board floor was covered 
with a carpet of heavy blue denims 
(after first covering with half a dozen 
layers of newpapers) laid down wrong 
side up. A large floor oil-cloth, nearly 
six feet square, was laid (not tacked) 
in front of the range where the most- 
wear usually comes, and in front off B 
the kitchen cabinet was a small strip 
of denims that could easily be taken 
up and washed when soiled. The 
range was set on a substantial plat- 
form six inches high, which was 
covered with a square of marbled oil- 
cloth fastened down at the sides with 
brass tacks. All the doors, casings, 
and other wood work was painted a 
deep cream color, a small quantity of 
varnish being mixed with the paint. 
The upper part of each window was 
filled with blooming plants, and the 
lower sash covered with sash curtains: 
of cream cheese-cloth. The few small 
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other furnishings of this convenient 
kitchen. 

The mistréss of this home be longed 
to the “Scribbling Fraternity,” so of 
course there was a writing desk and 
a place within easy reach for the dic- 
tionary, and encyclopedia. Being 
cook, housekeeper, chambermaid, and 
laundress, everything must 
be within reach of the busy hands at 
a moment’s notice. 
lets, stories and saucepans were all 
necessarily mingled and commingled 
in this cosy, comfortable, convenient 
kitchen, and it exists today as an evi- 
dence unmistakable that the woman 
carpenter can also wield the pen. That 
scribbling as well as cooking and eat- 
ing can both be accomplished in the 
same day by the same woman has 
been established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. The paint brush, the hand 
saw, the frying pan, and the rolling 
pin may all be effective weapons in 
the hands of the woman who dares 
do with her might the duty that first 
presents itself. 

HELEN M. WARNER 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Have a galvanized tub for the bare 
footed children to wash their feet in 
Throw in a pailful or two of water 
during the day, set in hot sun and it 
will be warm and all ready for them in 
the evening. Have a towel hanging 
conveniently near on which they can 
dry their feet. 

A few drops of sewing machine oil 
will stop that door hinge from squeak- 


ing. 

A quilt or blanket folded and used 
to stand on while ironing is a great 
help to tired feet. ’ 

If you have nothing better for fly 
flogs a few limbs from the trees will 
do very efficient work. 

Have a basketful of cobs or chi; 
with which to prepare supper Of 
course, you have planned for supper 
while cooking dinner and will need 
but little heat. 

Make loose-fitting, dark-colored pi! 
low cases to slip over pillows at night 
Remove in the morning. It improves 
the appearance of the bed and sav: 
washing. 

Line heeis of hose before 
they will last longer. 

MRS. B. F. COLLENBAUGH 
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Removes 
Dandruff 


Sulphur is the best thing Known 
for the scalp, and Gienn’s Sul- 
phur Soap is the only fine toilet 
soap that contains enough pure 
sulphur to make it a specific for 
scalp and skin diseases. For sale 
by all druggists. 








Hul’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or 
brown, 50 cen 
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Sonnets and skil- 














“For health and pure food.” 


Cook Book 
FREE 


If you send us the name of yor 
grocer—write 


HUNT’S PERFECT 
Baking Powder Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





oon To (Aathyme CURED. 
a Attack eae permanently. Cause remov 
and nervous system resto 
yiptom: never eter velarn. No medicines needed af 
is bi pe of success treating Asthma and !! 
Fever. ~ poe Book 44F Free. V*« 
interesting. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used Millions of Mothers for their 
for over Fifty Years 


the child, softens the gums, allay® 
cures wind colic, and is the best 
diarrhea. 

TWENTY-FIVE OENTS A BOTTLE. 
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pictures were in white enamel frames 
and harmonized beautifully with the 
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THE RECOVERY OF HEZEKIAH. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les 
son for July 9, 1905—Isaiah, 38:1-8 
Read IL Kings, 20:1-11.) 

“In those days was Hezekiah sick 
unto death. And Isaiah the prophet 
son of Amoz came unto him, and said 
‘Thus saith the Lord, “Set 
thine house in order; for thou shal! 
die and not live.”’ (2) Then Hezekiah 
turned his face tovard the wall, and 
prayed unto the Lord, (3) And said, 
Remember now, O Lord, I beseech 
thee, how I have walked before thee 
in truth and with a perfect heart, 
and have done that which is good in 
thy sight. And Hezekiah wept sore 
(4) Then came the word of the Lord 
to Isaiah, saying, (5) ‘Go, and say to 
Hezekiah, “Thus saith the Lord, the 
God of David thy father, I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears; be 
hold I will add unto thy days fifteen 
years. (6) And I will deliver thee and 
this city out of the hand of the king 
of Assyria: and I will defend this 
city.” (7) And this shall be a sign 
unto thee from the Lord, that the Lord 
will do this thing that he hath spoken; 
(8) Behold, I will cause the shadow 
on the steps, which is gone down on 
the dial of Ahaz with the sun to return 
backward ten steps.” So the sun re- 
turned ten steps on the dial whereon 
it was gone down.” 

In this same fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah, the year of the Assyrian 
nvasion, and whether just before or 
just after it we can not know, Heze- 
kiah was stricken with an incurable 
disease. There was profound sorrow 
in Jerusalem. .No sickness in the 
whole range of the Scriptures is re 
corded so pathetically. The prophecy 
that a child should be born in the 
house of David’ who should be differ 
ent from all other children (Isaiah; 
9:6-7) was no doubt believed to be 
fulfilled by the birth of Hezekiah, the 
son of Ahaz. He would therefore be 
believed by the populace to bear a 
charmed life, and the report that he 
was stricken down with an incurable 
disease would naturally overwhelm 
the city and the nation with profound 
sorrow. The announcement that the 
disease was mortal, and that he should 
at once arrange his affairs, “set his 
house in order,” fell with peculiar 
force on the king himself. Three of 
his ancestors had died of incurable 
diseases, believed to be the direct 
judgment of God for their iniquity 
Asa died from some nameless disease 
in his feet. (1, Kings, 15:23). Jehoram 
had died froéman incurable disease of 
the bowels (II. Chronicles, 21:18-19). 
Uzziah had been stricken with leprosy 
for attempting to usurp the office of 
high priests, and was secluded from 
others as unclean until he died (II. 
Chronicles, 26:19-21). 

The justice of all this was recog 
nized in the case of these three an 
cestors; but must the good King 
Hezekiah, the hope of Israel, also fall 
under the curse of God? The nation 
felt, no doubt, just as we do when 
some thoroughly good man, rever- 
enced by the community, and whose 
place it seems that no one could fill, 

$s cut off in the very midst of his use 
fulness; like Lincoln,: for instance 
Worst of all, he had at this time no 
heir. Josephus says so directly, and 
the same may be inferred from the 
Scriptural accounts. (II. Kings, 20:6. 
Compare with II. Kings, 21:1.) 
Manassah, his son, was but twelve 
ears old when Hezekiah died, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his reign, fifteen 
years after this date. The unstable 
state of the nation rendered the 
calamity so far as the people were 
concerned still more terrible. If this 
ckness was before the events re- 
corded in the last lesson, as we might 
nier from verse six, we can readily 
see how hopeless and helpless would 
be the condition of the nation were 
the king stricken down, with the 
armies of the mighty Sennacherib 
marshaled for their destruction and 
no heir left to the throne. If it oc- 
curred immediately afterwards, in 
which case the promise of protection 
against the Assyrians would be to 
calm their fears of future trouble, who 
would restore the desolation wrought 
by war, and what would prevent in- 
ternal division, civil war, to settle the 
succession ? 

It was upon Hezekiah himself that 
the blow fell the hardest. It appar- 

ently came upon him in the midst of 
his activities like a bolt out of the 
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blue sky.. How he felt about it may 
be seen by his Psalm composed after 
his recovery and recorded in Isaiah, 
38:9-12. The darkness of the grave 
is before him; the residue of his years 
is cut off. He can no longer see the 
Lord in the land of the living. He 
can no more hold intercourse with 
men. His age is departed from him 
and fs removed as quickly and easily 
as a shepherd’s tent. The thread of 
his life was cut off. He was wasting 
away from day to day. If he secured 
a momentary rest the recurring acute 
pain would be like that inflicted by a 
lion crushing his bones. He uttered 
feeble, broken sounds, chattering even 
like a crane or a swallow; from his 
chamber issued the mournful sounds 
of a dove. He looked upward, but 
there was no help. He was like any 
other man in the midst of an active 
eareer, with plans for the future, the 
great work of life before him, stricken 
down, suffering extreme anguish of 
body, and with no clear, bright hopes 
for the future. 

Hé had hoped for health, but now 
comes the recognized representative 
of the Almighty, upon whom he had 
leaned all these years, from whose 
sacred lips came the dreadful words, 
“Set thine house in order; for thou 
shalt die, and not live.’ We do not 
wonder that Hezekiah turned his face 
to the wall and in the anguish of his 
soul prayed that his life should be 
spared. No doubt with a sad heart 
and faltering steps Isaiah, who had 
watched over him from childhood, 
who had been his adviser and friend, 
left the royal presence; but before he 
had passed the portals a_ brighter 
vision was revealed to him, and he 
returned with the joyful tidings that 
there were fifteen years more of life 
before him. The usual eastern rem- 
edy, a poultice of figs, was laid upon 
the boil which threatened the king's 
life 
Like his father Ahaz (Isaiah, 7: 
11-12), Hezekiah required a sign to 
confirm the hope that he might once 
more enter the temple (II. Kings, 20: 
8), and that sign was given him. “Be- 
hold, I will bring again the shadow of 
the degrees, which is gone down in 
the sun dial of Ahaz, ten degrees back- 
ward.” The Hebrew word “degrees” 
is sometimes rendered “steps.” 
Herodotus tells us that the Greeks 
obtained the knowledge of the pole 
and dial, and division of the day into 
twelve parts, from the Babylonians. It 
is not at all unlikely that Ahaz, who 
appears to have been fond of foreign 
objects of art, obtained a dial among 
them, and that it was so arranged in 
a series of steps so that the shadow 
falling on each step would indicate 
an hour. As this event is related by 
an eye witness or at least a contempo- 
rary, there must have been a real sign 
f some strange if not miraculous 
haracter. We don’t know what it 
wa further than an inference that 

o be drawn from the fact that a 
partial eclipse of the sun took place 
at Jerusalem on the twenty-sixth day 
of September, B. C. 113, the year of 
Hezekiah’s illness. 

The practical lesson which we may 
draw from this passage is this: What 
would be my feelings, hopes and pros- 
pects if the mes » were to come to 
me today, “Set y house in order; 
for thou shalt die and not live’? Is 
my business arranged as I would have 
it in such a case? Has my past life 
been as I would desire it in that 
event? What change would there be 
in my course in the future if my an- 
ae should be answered as Heze- 

iah’s was? Am I prepared to say 
— him, “I shall go softly all my 
years”? We may not expect the Lord 
to reveal to us as He did to Hezekiah 
the length of our days. All we can 
know certainly is that He gives us 
but one day at a time, and it is good 
business and good religion to be 
always prepared for an event which 
we know must come. 








BE KIND. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Kindness will go farther and bring 
us more happiness in this world than 
all the haughtiness and asperity we 
can assume. 

How munch easier, too, is it to act 
kindly and naturally to our fellow 
men, and even to the domestic, use- 
ful, and faithful animals about us, 
than to affect a rude and boisterons 
demeanor which is sure not only to 
make others despise us but on reflec- 








Hail Storm 









Moines. Iowa. This association has 
bers against logs to their crops to th 


The officers of this Association have 
of ite eollag holders. 


$ Do Great Damage 


and many hail losses have been paid by nd oe Moines beg Ley 
always paid losses {n full from 30 os syn before “The jones and ptroca 


aq 
of loss sustained as provided by the ro » e, rishout reduc for fe Seetins. 
the Auditor st State for the protect! 


Rellable a: Wanted 


Des Moines Mutual Hail Insurance Ass’n. 


405-407 Creeker Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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possible expense. 





Only $19.25 


TO 


DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS, PUEBLO 
AND RETURN 


VIA 


Rock Island System 


Side trips from the above points can be had at reduced rates, and every- 
body will have a splendid opportunity to see Colorado Scenery at the least 


Tickets on sale June 30th to July 5th inclusive, good returning until 
July 14th, account International Epworth League Convention. 


For full information address” 
CEO. R. KLINE, C. P. A., Rock Island Ry. 
423 West Walnut Street 




























tion to cause us to despise ourselves. 
An indelible motto should be im- 
pressed on the mind of every sensible 
man who would wish to pass through 
life successfully that honey catches 
flies, but vinegar never. Good nature 
is one of the sweetest gifts of Provi- 
dence; like the pure sunshine, it glad- 
dens, enlivens, and cheers in the 
midst of anger and revenge. Every 
kind act you bestow will have its in- 
fluence and eternity will reveal it. 
I am convinced that there never yet 
was an instance in which kindness 
has been fairly exercised but that it 
has subdued the enthity opposed to it. 

Let any person put the question to 
himself whether, under any circum- 
stances, he can deliberately resist 
continued kindness, and a voice of 
affection will answer that “Good is 
omnipotent in overcoming evil.” 

Every great and noble feeling which 
we exercise, every good action which 
we perform, is a round in the ladder 
which leads to God. How delightful 
it is to scatter the blessings of benev- 
olence over the habitation of distress; 
to raise the drooping head of pining 
worth; and to search into the cause 
of sorrow and distress. Be kind, for 
memory is an angel that comes in 
the holy night time and, folding its 
wings beside us, silently whispers in 
our ears our faults or our virtues, and 
either disturbs or sooths our spirit’s 
repose He who will turn away a 
friend for one fault is a stranger to 
the best feelings of the human heart, 
Who has not erred at least once in 
his life? If that fault were not over- 
looked, to what depths of infamy 
would not thousands have descended? 
He who will not forgive must possess 
the heart of a demon—surely the love 
of God is not in him. 

Let not the hope of worldly recom- 
pense prompt thee to good actions. 
Be content with the approval of 
heaven and thine own soul. 

M. N, 


THE OPTIMIST. 


“lh just a silly optimist with cheer- 
fulness galore, 

For I’m tired of hearing people say 
that everything ’s a bore; 

I’m tired of melancholy moans, and so 
I point with pride 

To the inspiring axiom that I am 
satisfied. 

If there ’s anything I love to eat its 


food; 
If there ’s anything I love to wear its 
clothes; 


And in times of relaxation I have 
proved by demonstration 

There is nothing half so restful as 
repose.” 





AN ATLAS FOR $1.00. 


The Great Northern Railway has issued 
an atlas of fifty-six page containing up- 
a isconsin, Minne- 


sota, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, British Columbia, 
Oregon, Kansas, uri, Nebraska, 
Wyomin, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Japan, ilippine Islands, China, United 


States, and of the world. 

In addition to this, the atlas contains 
valuable statistical information relative 
to the states named above, is printed on 
the very best quality of paper, shows the 
lines of the Great Northern Railway, and 
is in eve way a commendable work. 

This a will be distributed at the 
actual cost of production and will be 
sent to any address upon o out of $1.00. 
Address F. I. Whitney, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Great’ Northern lway, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES TO 
cOoL CORABO, cx Mites AND THE 


Via the Northwestern Line. Beginnin 

June ist excursion tickets will sol 

to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Salt 
Lake Cit hae =. Deadw Lead, 
and Cu etc., good to return 
until Betas “gist. A splendid oppor- 
tunity is offered for an oe vaca- 
tion trip. Several fine via — 
Northwestern Line daily. 

agents Chicago & Northwestern ae way. 





LOW RATES TO PORTLAND OREGON, 
VIA CHICAGO GREAT WESTER 
RAILWAY 


Tickets on sale frequently beginning 
May 23d until September 29th. Also very 
low rates to Seattle, Tacoma, Beliing- 
ham, and Everett, Wash.; Victoria and 
Vancouver, B. C.; and ncisco, Los 


Angel and San Diego, Cal. For low 
rates, tes of sale, oan other informa- 
tion ap Sawyer, City Ticket 


ply to E. J. 
paset, 514 Walnut street, Des Moines, 
owa. 





LOW Se RATE L aati TO 
PORTLA irs A TH = NORTH- 
ESTER tN LINE. 


Account Lewis and Shee Exposition, 
via direct routes or at slight advance 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Send 
2-cent stamp for illustrated folder and 
full information as to extensive choice of 
routes fons, and returning, with low 
rate side trip to Yellowstone Nationa! 
Park and Alaska. 


FASTER TIME TO DENVER, 


Via t Northwestern Line. Under the 
new schedule of the Union Pacific Rail- 
ective Sunday, May 28th, there 

is a eyed we of a half hour in the west- 
bound schedule of the “‘Colorado Special, 
which now arrives Denver 9:30 p. m., in- 
stead of oe as formerly. 

yy ea ©. 12 leaves Denver 4:35 
p. m., instead of 4:20 BM. m., fifteen min- 
utes later than_heret 

There will be no change in the leav- 
ing time wot these trains, nor of_ trains 
Nos. 3 and 6 on the line of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. 





ESE 








ser" Rey ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 
RETURN VIA_ CHICAGO 
ANSREAT WESTERN RAI way, 
ts on sale daily to Doptgrster d0th. 
Fionl ratorn limit Rig Fe st. Wo 
ally low rates to 
Dak ~ 2 do, Utah, and yoming 
points. F 


For further information a ~ tl to 
Sawyer, City Ticket Agent, 514 
Walnut street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, June 26.—Harvesting opera- 
tions are all-important at the present 
time, and they will continue to be so 
until the crops are finally all gathered in. 
Despite more or less delay in some por- 
tions of the winter wheat states caused 
by rainy weather and some damage done 
to the grain here and there, the crop bids 
fair to be both large and choice, and 
there has been some heavy speculative 
selling by traders who have travelled 
through the wheat states and were con- 
vine there will be plenty of the grain 
harvested in good condition. Ge ac- 
counts, too, are received from the north- 
western spring wheat states, and a large 
crop is promised. Certainly the country 
needs a good wheat crop after last year's 
poor little crop, and with no considerable 
surplus left over there should be a ¢ 
market at remunerative prices. A car 
load of No. 1 northern wheat was re- 
ceived here a few days ago from Ne- 
braska and brought $1.17 r bushel, be- 
ing sold to the Star and scent Milling 
Company, of Chicago. Corn, too, bids 
fair to make a splendid crop. It got a 
late start, and many fields had .to he 
replanted, but warm weather and rains 
at intervals have made a good and —_ 
growth. Some cornfields have been culti- 
vated three times already. Pasturage is 
not first-class in some sections, but most 
reports are that it was never better, and 
the hay crop will be a rouser throughout 
the country. In’ many regions more cat- 
tle should be pastured to use oe Fe . 
but so many farmers have had bad luck 
in cattle feeding of late years that they 
are unwilling to buy any more stock cat- 
tle until prices have a still further large 
drop. In all probability nn of stock- 
ers and feeders will be offered on reason- 
able terms later on, after the range 
grassers are coming to market in large 
volume. At present stockers and feeders 
are offered at $2.35 to $4.65, with com- 

ratively few selling higher than $4.50. 

attle are marketed altogether too freely 
most of the time to admit of their selling 
o advantage. Occasionally there 
is a temporary abatement in the market- 
ings, but it does not count, for the liberal 
receipts are resumed immediately, and 
then values weaken once more. Last 
week saw further large declines in prices 
that sent cattle down to the~lowest fig- 
ures seen since the famous boom of last 
April. Beef steers moved off slowly at 
$260 to $4.00 for common light weights, 
while choice to fancy steers sold for #8 
to $6.00, with sales made largely at $4.35 
to $5.40. Cattle that ded as good went 
at $4.90 to .35, with medium grades 
selling at $4.50 to $4.85. Exporters were 
able to fill their orders at $4.65 to $5.35, 
and other cattle sold at correspondingly 
low figures. f course, at this season a 
great many grassy cattle are showing up 
among the receipts, and they have to be 
sold at a large discount, but the receipts 
of very good La iy lots are much larger 
than most people had been led to ex t 
after the many reports that such kinds 
had been mostly omenee out. Cows and 
heifers have been se ing with fair free- 
dom at $2.40 to $4.90, with not many go- 
ing higher than $4.50, and the canner 
cows fetching $1.15 to $2.30. Texas keeps 
narhetins or many cattle, many be- 
ing consigned direct to the big packers, 
while many consignments are offered for 
sale on the open market. These cattle 
come into direct competition with farm- 
fed grassy cattle and tend to force the 
latter a good deal lower in price. Before 
long the western ranges will be market- 
ing grass cattle, and all reports agree that 
the supply will be much larger than usual 
and o mae | good quality, for many 
herds were h back last year because 
rices were unsatisfactory. During the 
latter rt of last week fat cattle firmed 
up and sold largely a dime higher on 
amaller runs. 

Hegs have been marketed in large num- 
bers at Chicago and other western mar- 
kets for a wee _ and several declines 
in prices took place, although there was 
a good demand from Chicago packers, as 
well as from eastern shippers. Rough 
heavy and grassy hogs are showing u 
in gradually increasing numbers, int 
commission firms are warning country 
shippers to purchase such lots with a big 
wide margin, as the difference in prices 
between such swine and good lots is sure 
to widen out still further in the near 
future. Prime heavy fat-backs have solid 
on several days at top prices, being scarce 
and wanted to convert into English cuts 
of cured meats. Bacon hogs should sell 
higher in the future, for foreign advices 
report an advance in Canadian, Amer- 
ican, Irish, and Danish bacon. The ad- 
vance is credited to the shortage in Den- 


mark, where an outbre of disease oc- +} 


curred early this year. t that time the 
agricultural authorities in Denmark, with 
a view to suppressing the outbreaks, had 
all the hogs slaughtered. During the lat- 
ter part of the week fewer hogs were 
marketed, and the early declines were 
regained, with closing sales at $4.70 to 
35.47% 


Sheep and lambs were marketed more 
a than usual last week, and this 
gave sdilers a goed opportunity to dis- 
pose of their consignments at firmer 
prices. Lambs. sol especially well, 
clipped flocks selling up to $6.55 per 100 
pounds for the best, with sales all the 
way down to $4.00. Feeders were after 
the lambs adapted for their purpose, but 
they could not find ‘a great many, sales 
ranging at $4.50 to $4.75 for western 
clipped flocks. Some stock ewes brought 
$3.50, and many more sheep would have 
been taken to ship back to the country 
had the supply been larger. There was 
also a large inquiry for breeding ewes at 
$4.00 to $5.00, but very few were offered 
on the market. Spring lambs had a good 
sale at much higher prices, sales being 
effected at $5.00 to $7.65 pee 100 pounds. 
Sheep sa were made at $2.26 to $5.25, 
but only a very few sold above $5.00, with 
the best ewes selli for $4.95. Bucks sold 
as low as $1.50 and as high as $3.75, and 
Ag yearlings found buyers at $4.85 to 

50, 

Fewer horses are being marketed than 
heretofore as the season advances, al- 
though the receipts are running ahead of 
past summers, and the decline in prices 
that took place some weeks ago has not 
been recovered. A government con- 
tractor has been in the market filling 
orders for artillery horses at $115 to $140 

r head, animals weighing from 1,100 to 
,300 pounds being wanted. Mules are 
once more attracting some attention, and 
fair —_ sae’ a3, made | light 
weights a oO per head, with 
heavy truck mules selling at $156 to $200. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Drivers are meeting with a very 
summer demand at $140 to $365 for the 
better class, but the commoner kinds are 
rather slow sellers at $75 to $125. 

has been a fairly active demand 
heavy draft horses at $165 to $215, a few 
selling at higher figures, and Ohio and 
suageyivents dealers have been. £ 
ood buyers of the big, ru d class of 
eeders at $140 to $180, and occasionally 
a little higher figure. 

A dispatch rom Minneapolis says: 
“H. V. Jones, a Minnesota grain expert, 
who returned today from the southwest, 
said. that the winter wheat crop will be 
between 340,000,000 and 370,000,000 bushels, 
but the final figures will not appear until 
after the inspection of the Ohio hl 


Clay, Robinson & Co., under date of 
June 23d, write: “Receipts of cattle 
totaled only about 49,000 for the week, 
yet the trade was the most disastrous 
that has occurred at any time during the 
past year. The supply of 23,563 received 
on Monday was entirely too large for the 
demand and prices dropped 20 to 40 cents 
on nearly all grades of steers. While this 
number is not so excessively large for 
this market, yet the bulk of the arrivals 
consisted of steers and the outlet in all 
directions proved very bad. Shippin 


orders were exceedingly small and | 

ackers claimed that their coolers were 
ull of beef and they could get aloig with 
onssquent., Se 


very small supplies. 
market was dull and raqay, «5 rge 
numbers of steers were he over for 
Tuesday and Wednesday markets. Top 
steers for the week reached 6 cents, 
which is the lowest since late in March. 
Corfimon or half fat steers were partic- 
—y hard to dispose of, due partly to 
the large number of grass and corn-fed 
Texans which were on sale. sent 
valtes are strong to a dime highér than 
Monday's low prices, but the market is 
still-in a very unstable condition and re- 
quires small receipts to maintain any- 
where near the present prices. Sellers 
claim that the poor market on Monday 
should be an example in favor of the 
five-day market. Shippers would do weil 
to send their light steers and butcher 
stock on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, while heavy steers find the best 
outlet on Mondays and Wednesdays, on 
which days shippers fill most of their 
orders. Two or three days before ship- 
ping cattle that have been corn-fed~ on 
grass should be taken off pasture, put 
in a dry lot and fed nothing but hay, 
corn, or oats. If this is done the cattle 
will shrink less in transit, make a much 
better appearance on the market, and sell 
15 to 20 cents higher than if shipped 
direct from grass. Butcher stock formed 
a very small proportion of the week's re- 
ceipts and sold well in consequence. All 
rades of corn-fed cows and heifers are 

0 to 15 cents higher than a week ago, 
and find ready outlet at the advance. 
Grassy stock held only steady, and with 
anything like large or would un- 
doubtedly go lower. All classes of bulls 
met very slow sale and the better kinds 
are fully 25 cents lower. The | 
reached $3.75 to $3.85, while a g 
of export bulls bring only $3.50. 
calves held about steady, the bulk of the 
good ones selling at $5.75 to $6.25. There 
was a little variation in stocker and 
feeder circles, although most grades de- 
clined 15 to 25 cents in sympathy with 
the bad market on beef cattle. However, 
there is no glut of supplies on the mar- 
ket at present and trade is in fairly good 
condition. 

“Receipts of hogs were 150,000 for the 
week, which were largely in excess of 
those of last week, and values have been 
mostly on the down grade in consequence. 
Prices reached the low int on ednes- 
day, when the bulk of the good hogs soid 
at $5.20 to $5.25, with a few loads of 
fancy Berkshires at $5.35. One surpris- 
ing feature of the market was that prime 
heavy hogs have been in greatest de- 
mand during the greater part of the 
week. Shippers should avoid crowding 
the cars as much as possible, as many 
dead hogs have been received during the 
late spell of hot weather. Many dealers 
predict that receipts of hogs will grow 
much lighter when the haying season 
commences in the country. With 15,000 
on sale today the bulk of the good hogs 
ey at $5.30 to $5.35, with the top at 
5.40. 

“Receipts of 65,000 sheep show but very 
little variation from those of last week, 
and during the early part of the week 
values held practically steady on ali 
classes. Later, however, a strong de- 
mand for lambs of all kinds caused 
good advance on those classes. Best 
shorn lambs reached $6.55 and the good 
trades of spring lambs now sell up to 
7.50. Buyers discriminate sharply 
against coarse heavy sheep and also 
against the large number of old ewes 
which have been arriving of late. Choice 
handy-weight muttons of all grades are 
in demand, and sell readily. The trade 
is closing for the week in good condition, 
and valves will probably hold up well in 
the immediate future.” 


The “Standard” Live Stock Commission 
Company, writing from Chicago, June 
23d, with reference to the live stock mar- 
ket, points to the following features as 
important: “A decrease of 11,000 cattle 
last week checked the rapid decline in 
the cattle trade, as it gave the trade an 
opportunity to clear up a portion of the 
overplus, but meat channels are reported 
to be in a clogged condition, requiring a 
continuation of light supplies to improve 
the market. Top beeves for the week 
held at $€.00, and it required a well fin- 
ished, well bred steer to land at $5.50. 
Exporters were doing but little and east- 
ern shippers had limited orders, getting 
what they wanted in desirable shipping 
steers around $5.25. Local houses were 
fair buyers of the fair to medium kinds 


' at $4.60 to $5.00, but there was little if 


any competition for these lower priced 
eattle, which caused them to drag at the 
lowest prices, not a few selling at $4.90 
to $4.40. There is a determined effort be- 
ing made to get the five- y market plan 
established. elp it along! F rs are 
working a little lower, t best offered 
now selling around $4.25 with a fair class 
of eens —': at $4.00. Stock steers 
principally $3 to $3.60. Butcher cattle 
advanced 10 to 15 cents owing to small 
supply of these. 

“Hogs are not coming too fast for the 
demand, and one break makes them look 
cheap to the packers, who in buying force 
a prompt reaction on the smaller supplies 
that have been following m- 
porary breaks. The choice kinds in all 
weights sell readily at $5.35 to $5.42 

- . 
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The Least a Cream Separator 
Can Do Is To Look. Right! 


But the Measure of a Separator is in the Serv- 


ice it Gives. 


Service is as Much a 


Matter of Correct Construction 
as of Good Materia! 


Once there was a man who 
mixed sawdust with the meal 
that he fed his hens. He thought 
they would never know the dif- 
ference. But they got even. 
When the man set the eggs 
half of the brood hatched were 
woodpeckers. 


In the construction of the 


Peerless 
Cream 
Separator 


nothing but the genuine goes. 
It is built as good as can be. 


If you want to buy a Cream 
Separator, try something of the 


“‘Peerless”’ Quality 


It is the kind that makes friends. 
Write for catalogue and prices 
aow. 


WATERLOO CREAM SEPARATOR CO., WATERLOO, IA. 








Uneven Changeable Markets 


tax the ability of all well informed live stock men to 
sell at the proper time. S-t-a-n-d-a-r-d not only spells 
“Standard,” but it also spells ‘“‘to succeed” when ap- 


plied to commission house work. 


“STANDARD” LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO., CHICAGO. 


INCORPORATED 1894 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $60,000.00. 











rime fat-backs desired, but the plain 
eavy weights in potas grades have a 
few friends and sell from $4.35 to $5.15. 

“Sheep and lambs making but few 
changes; the recent break on springs has 
been recovered, with top prices at the 
close of week $7.65; good spring, $7.00 to 
$7.50; fat clipped lambs, .75 to $6.40; 
medium clipped lambs, $5.00 to $5.60, 
which is about the range of prices for 
yearlings. Grass Sheep are moving, 
choice Washingtons and Oregons at $5.00, 
choice handy weight ewes $4.50 to $4.85, 
but as exporters are out of the market 
fat heavy ewes are selling poorly at $4.25 
to $4.40.” 


RECORD PRICES FOR WOOL. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin says 
of the wool market: “All dealers have 
finally agreed on the exceedingly strong 
position of the market which is in the 
sellers’ favor. The new domestic wools 
arriving here have been sold at advanced 
prices as soon as received. Australian 
and South American wools have moved 
freely with values on a high basis. Pulled 
wools of the finer grades have also been 
sold at an advance over last week. The 
record price of 24% cents landed here has 
been paid in Wyoming. Oregon and Mon- 
tana are the only western states beyond 
the Mississippi which have any amount 
of wool not bought. The foreign markets 
are very strong and values at the present 
sales have advanced 2 per cent over the 
March sales.” 


WHEN !S THE COW IN CALF? 


A correspondent gives the following 
unique method of ascertaining as to 
whether or not a cow is with calf: “The 
cow to be tested is milked separately, 
and as soon as possible after the milk is 
drawn we dip a straw or timothy stem 
in the bucket of milk. Have a glass of 
pure water at hand and allow one drop 
of the milk to fall in the water—only 
one; if the milk quickly. dissipates and 
renders the water murky the cow is not 
in calf, but if the milk drop sinks to the 
bottom of the glass before mixing with 
the water she is pregnant. If you are not 
sufficiently expert, take the milk of an- 
other cow that has ne 
sue the same treatmen 
same time, and you will not fail to note 
the difference in the way the drop of milk 





will mix with the water I have pra 
ticed this method of determining pres 
nancy in my herd r years, and ha 
never known it to fai This is sin 
plicity itself, and costs nothing to try it 
—Farming World. 


LOSS OF APPETITE 
is commonly gradual; one dish after ar 
other is set aside. It is one of the fir 
indications that the system is runni! 
down, and there is nothing else so goo 
for it as Hood's Sarsaparilla—the bes 
of all tonics. 


$14.00 TO CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
NEW YORK, 


and return, from Chicago, via Nick« 
Plate Koad, July 7th, with extreme 
turn limit of August 8th, by depositi 
ticket. No excess fare charged on a! 
train on the Nickel Plate Road. Ch« 


rates to other eastern points. Thre: 


trains daily, with vestibuled sleeping car 


Individual club meals, ranging in pri 


from 35 cents to $1.00, served in Nick 
Plate dining cars; also service a la car! 
and mid-day luncheon 50 cents. Writ 
John Y. Callahan, General Agent, 1! 
Adams street, Room 298, Chicago, I!) 
nois, for particulars. Chicago city tick« 
offices, 111 Adams street and Auditoriu: 
Annex. Chicago depot, La Salle and Va 
Buren streets—on the Elevated Railro: 
ip. 














Live Stock Commission 
Common Stock Our Specialty 


Good, extra good, or prime stock almost 
selisitself. But it takes se ling ability 
ofa high order to sell properly the com- 
mon, ordinary, every-day live stock that 
makesup 90 percent of the tota) receipts. 

Now our speciaity is taking just tnat 
class of live st_ck and selling it uncom- 
monly weil. 

Last week we did this identical thing 
for a readar of this paper. e will send 
you his name on application. 


W. W. WILSON 4 CO. 
U. s. Yards, Chicago 
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Only Bowl 
With 
Proper Bearing 


All “bucket bowl” sep- 
@rators have incorrect 
bearings. The bowl is 
set upon the spindle 
and held upright by 
rigid bearings. Such 
bowls are top heavy, in- 
clined to wobble, sure 
to bind. 


Tubular bowls, only, 
are properly sup- 
ported, being sus- 
pended from and 
turning upon a single 
ball bearing. A breath 
almost turms them. 
They cannot wobble or 
bind. Catalog L-175 tells 
all about them. 














P.M Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 


The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, lll. 


WE WANT 

an opportunity to discuss 
good cream separators, and 
by good cream separators 
we mean separators that 
yield the greatest returns: 
with low down supply tank, 
bowi and mechanism won- 
derfully simple, that it is 
easy to clean, run and un- 
derstand. The Davis low 
down cream separator isa 
good separator. This dis- 
cussion will show you possi- 
bilities for sa ving labor and 
making money you never 
may have thought of. Send 
today for our dairy book. 


3 ft. 7 ins. 







just right 


@OOC AGENTS WANTED 
Davis Cream Separator Co. 
54 N. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Height 





feat Bistourr 43 


SURE 
MILK FEVER 


CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


PILLING MILK FEVER OUTFITS for air treat- 
ment. Method cures 97 per cent of 
cases treated. Recommended by 
Bureau of Animal Industry U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Complete 
outfit with full directions—#3.00 net. 
Milking Tubes for Sore and Obstructed 
Teats and hard milking cows, solid 
coin sliver 1% inch, 50c each; set of 
four $2; 2% Inch, 80c each. Pilling 
Teat Bistoury $1.50, Pilling Improved Teat 
Opener, 75 cents. Cattle Trocar for bloat 
$1.50. Send for circular. Agents Wanted. 


Geo. P. PILLING & SOH, 
Philadelphia, 








THE SMALLEY MODERN SILO FILLER 


Takes less power, has greater capacity and 

is cheaper to operate than any other silo 

filler. Accidents impossible. Special 

Sizes. Prices lower than for other 

machines of equal ca- 
Ou 


focisy. r 










SMALLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box31g , Manitowoc, Wis, 























A troca 
able in cases 
* the best outfit we have seen Handsomely nickel 


r often saves an animal's life. Inval- 
of bloat, for ringing bulls,etc This 


plated. lar 34-inch cattle size #1.00 

: .00 postpaid. 
ones Je, 34-Inch, sheep, hog and calf size, and 
: tabin for cattle, $1.0 postpaid. Address all 
rdersto WALLACES’ FARMEL:, Des Moines, la. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
management wil! be cheerfully answered. 











INTENSIVE FARMING. 


We hear a great deal about in- 
tensive farming, but do not have 
opportunity to see much of it on ac- 
count of the high price of labor. Our 
readers may therefore be interested in 
a description of farming as it is car- 
ried on in the little island of Guernsey. 

This island has 12,000 tillable acres 
of land and the land is owned by 
1,800 farmers, about 1,200 of them be- 
ing owners and 600 renters. It is de- 
voted mainly to gardening, fruit farm- 
ing, and dairying. There are 4,500 
glass houses in the island, which if 
put end to end would be i155 miles 
long and cover 612 acres of ground. 
Guernsey lies at the south of England, 
has a very mild and equable climate 


pecause it is a small island. Its prod- 
ucts are mainly sold in England and 
Germany. 

Some idea of the profitable crops 
that can be grown may be learned 
from the fact that the average crop 
of potatoes is fifteen long tons, or 560 
bushels, per acre. The average crop 
of turnips is thirty-four tons, of 
mangels sixty tons, parsnips twenty- 
five tons, alfalfa three tons. 

Our readers may be curious to know 
the price of land on these six-acre 
farms. It varies, according to quality. 
Poor land sells for $400 an acre, good 
land from $500 to $750, land for gar- 
den purposes from $750 to $1,500, and 
the very best lands for gardening pur- 
poses bring from $2,500 to $3,000. It 
rents at from $25 to $40 per acre. 

It was with some little surprise that 
we learned that this little island of 
12,000 aeres of tillable land carries 
8,222 head of cattle, or two-thirds of 
a cow to every tillable acre, including 
the areas devoted to gardening. The 
Guernseyman raises Guernsey cattle. 
Nothing else is allowed to be im- 
ported; but he figures to keep not a 
cow to three acres, as in England, but 
three cows to one acre, of course, by 
tethering or soiling. 

We take these facts from a report 
of the British Dairy Association in 
the Scottish Farmer, and think we 
can properly conclude them by quot- 
ing from one of the Guernsey young 
ladies, who seems to have carried the 
Britishers off their feet by saying 
that “the whisper of women declining 
to work among the cows in the island 
of Guernsey was not well founded; 
that women should milk, and that 
nothing developed the muscles like 
the exercise of milking.” We wish 
Miss Framige and some of the young 
ladies like-minded would take a notion 
to emigrate to this country. 


SILO QUESTIONS. 
A Kansas subscriber writes as 
follows: 

“T have a half basement in my barn, 
sixteen feet wide and forty-eight feet 
long, which has a good wall of sand- 
stone around it twenty inches thick 
with a doorway in the south end 
(southeast corner) four feet wide. I 
wish to build the wall up to the floor 
of the hay mow, five feet higher, or 
up to the eaves, ten feet more, and 
use it for a silo. Will it need to be 
cemented all over the walls or will 
it be sufficient to cement only the bot- 
tom? (In wet weather water comes 
in under the wall or up through the 
bottom.) Can the doorway be left 
open to the top and closed with oak 
planks two inches thick, tongued and 
grooved, and cemented along the bot- 
tom and ends of the boards each year 
as the ensilage is put in? Will about 
three feet of hay with oak plank two 
inches thick laid crosswise and 
weighted down with rock be sufficient 
covering for the top, beside the roof 
above? When ensilage is taken out 
in the winter to feed, is it dry, or a 
little moist, or real wet, or sloppy? 
Should the ensilage be salted as it is 
put in? As the ensilage is cut down 
in sections across the end of the silo 
and taken out at the door to feed, will 
the exposed end of the ensilage need 
any protection? Will a fodder 
shredder cut green corn and green 
alfalfa or other green stuff one might 
wish to store in the silo? If the 
shredder will cut the green feed, will 
the blower or cyclone stacker blow 
the cut feed into the silo? How many 
cubic feet of well tramped ensilage 
will it take to make a ton of feed 
when ready to take out to feed? How 











losing instead of saving. 


ments. 


RanvDoLeH & Canal Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
1218 Fusert Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
9 & I! Onumm &Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 





BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. Any reputable 
person may buya DE LAVAL machire on such liberal 
terms that the machine actually pays for itself. 

And it not only does this the first year, in which it 
saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully twenty years 
to come. In the face of these facts buying trashy “cash- 


in-advance” separators, or any others than the best, 


is penny wise, dol'ar foolish. 
lose their cost instead of gaving it, and then go on 


There is no possib'e reason why any buyer of a 
Cream Separator should be content with less than the 
DE LAVAL, and there never was a more promising 
time to make this most profitable of all farm invest- 


Send at once for new catalogue and full part culars 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : ouTaae 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Such machines quickly 


75 & 77 York Street, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermoT A 
WINNIPEG. 























250 LBS. PER HOUR 
450 LBS. PER HOUR 





Our 750 Ib. per hour machi 
450 


THE IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR 
in_Up-to-Date Machine, Replete_With Practical Meas 


It is Ballt in the Following Sizes: 


750 LBS. PER HOUR 
is @ practical naps sepacater. I I most separators 
Ib. ‘and 500 Ib. capacity. Send indestet Geek aoe « 


lowa Dairy Separator Go., Waterloo, lowa 





350 LBS. PER HOUR 
600 LBS. PER HOUR 













nearly ripe should corn be when cut 
and put in the silo? Is there any 
danger of spontaneous combustion 
from storing green feed in a silo?” 
We would not advise this corre- 
spondent to construct a silo in the 
way he apparently has in mind. In 
the first place a silo 16x48 and fifteen 
feet high would not be economical. 
It is not high enough in proportion to 
its breadth and a great deal of the 
ensilage would spoil. In the second 
place, it is too big a silo for him to 
begin with, having had no experience. 
The best plan would be for him to 
construct a round stave silo, such as 
are advertised in the Farmer, some- 
where in this barn where it will be 
convenient to fill and to feed from, 
and get some experience in putting 
up and feeding ensilage. A silo of 
this kind can be built cheaply and 
the manufacturers give explicit direc- 
tions for constructing it. After he 
has had the experience of a year or 
two with this stave silo he will know 
better what he wants to do if he needs 
more ensilage than it furnishes. 
When ensilage is taken out in the 
winter it is damp but not sloppy. A 
fodder shredder would hardly be sat- 
isfactory. It is better to cut the corn 
and alfalfa in short lengths with a 
regular fodder and ensilage cutter, 
elevating it with the, blower. Corn 
silage will run about forty pounds to 
the cubic foot or fifty cubic feet to 
the ton. Corn should be put in the 
silo when it is just passing the roast- 
ing ear stage, but a great many have 
found it very satisfactory to use it as 
late as it can be profitably put into 
the shock for fodder. A year ago we 
saw a successful dairyman near Des 
Moines who has had long experience 
with the silo putting in well matured 
corn, alternating it with a layer of 
sorghum, and he reported the follow- 
ing winter that the ensilage came out 
in very good condition. There is no 
danger of spontaneous combustion. 





DAIRY SHORT-HORNS. 


We note by the Scottish Farmer 
that a meeting will be held this month 
by a number of Scotch Short-horn 
breeders who are interested in im- 
proving the dairy qualities of the 
breed. The intention evidently is to 
organize a new association for this 
purpose and to endeavor to add to 
the herd book an appendix in which 
will be published the milking records 
of pedigreed Short-horn cows. 

It would be an excellent thing for 
the breed if the same sort of associa- 
tion was formed in the United States 
Dual purpose qualities have always 
been claimed for the Short-horns and 
records of individual cows here and 
there justify the claim. There has 
not, Lowever, been any well defined 
organized effort to develop a milking 
strain of Short-horns, and the farmer 
who wants to find a pedigreed Short- 
horn bull bred in dairy lines has a 
most difficult task on his hands. 

The up-to-date dairy farmer keeps 
records and knows what his cows are 
doing. When he starts out to look 
for a bull bred in dairy lines he is 
not satisfied with general statements 
as to the milking qualities of the 
dams. He wants some cold facts. Be- 
fore he buys a bull he ought to know 
how many pounds of milk his dam 
gave in a year, the percentage of fat, 
the number of days she was in milk, 
ete. The statement that she sucked 
two calves, or three calves, will not 
satisfy him. , The fact of the matter 
is that it is time Short-horn breeders 
who claim dairy aualities for their 
cows should get down to business, use 
the Babcock test and the scales, and 
be prepared to back up their claims 
with records and facts. 


TICKETS 
= yey 4g 
sale ut Walnut Bt., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A FOSSILIZED SENATE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The present theory advocated by 
Professor Osler, of Johns Hopkins 
University, that the climax of man’s 
mental activity is reached, his destiny 
determined at his fortieth year, must 
have been suggested to him from read- 
ing the Congressional Record of the 
transactions of the United States sen- 
ate in 1904. Surely this seems con- 
vincing and offers a good argument 
to the support of this doctrine. That 
the age of usefulness in man is les- 
sened with his years there is no 
doubt. Utility in the majority of cases 
ceases.at sixty. After that pessimism 
and ultra-conservatism governs the 
man. Like al! animal life he has his 
cycle to perform, that of birth, growth, 
and decay. It is a fact that the great- 
est and best work accomplished is 
during the years of growth, and matur- 
ity, when all animal cells are at their 
highest point of life and activity. 

It has been the custom of the Amer- 
ican people to spend the most active 
part of their lives in the accumulation 
of wealth, then when they are no 
longer of use to themselves they enter 
the employ of Uncle Sam, through 
politics, there to live on the pension 
of official positions at the expense of 
the younger and more active genera- 
tions. Having learned the power of 
money, they immediately entrench 
themselves behind the bulwarks of 
monopolies and trusts, and, with the 
plea of knowledge and’ conservatism 
ever before us, they hold to their life 
lease and wil! not retire till force and 
change of laws will commit them 
to it. 

That this seems to be the present 
condition of our United States senate 
there is no doubt, and close observers 
can see what they have done, what 
they have accomplished. True, they 
have rebuked our president and 
threatened his impeachment with a 
ery of thief. They say he is usurping 
their power, when they themselves are 
dictating With monopolistic power the 
laws of the nation. We have never 
witnessed such tyrannical rule from 
any body of legislative assemblies as 
was the senate session of 1904. Out 
of the twenty-six legislative measures 
recommended by President Roosevelt 
and the people only two were passed. 
We wanted a rate bill. Did we get it? 
We wanted peace with all nations by 
the passage of an arbitration bill. 
Did we get it? We wanted a New 
Foundland treaty. Did we get it? We 
wanted a pure food bill. Did we get 
it? We wanted a law compelling the 
election of United States senators by 
the direct vote of the people. Did we 
get it? What did we get? Trusts 
and combinations of trusts backed by 
money and graft and political Lood- 
ling. Their methods of business can 
only be compared with those of the 
school boy. A gentleman from the 
middle west happened to be present 
during the trial of a federal judge. 
He likened it to an old women’s meet- 
ing, there being such political gossip- 
ing. When the case was called im- 
mediately there was a stampede of 
republicans for the door. Nothing was 
said, except by one tottering old gen- 
tlemen who ought to have been 
retired from active duty long ago. It 
is needless to say, the judge was ac- 
quitted. They knew and we knew he 
was guilty. 

It was during the discussion of the 
pure food bill that they showed their 
sentiment toward the people. Case 
after case was reported wherein death 
had been caused by people 
adulterated food and confectioneries. 
Physicians of high standing in their 
profession presented certificates to 
the same effect. During the discus- 
sion of the bill another victim was 
added to the list—a child in South 
Dakota had been murdered by these 
trusts through mixing drugs into candy 
to cheapen its cost of manufacture. 
What did they do with this bill? Like 
all the rest, it was passed by under 
the garment of the constitution. I 
wish to know is it unconstitutional to 
allow this murdering to go on? Is it 
constitutional to kill innocent men 
and children? I wonder which would 
be the greater evil, a murder or an 
unconstitutional law? This is simply 
another case illustrating the power of 
trust money and monoply. 

That five senators from the east 
practically control the senate there is 
no doubt, for they have by their dic- 
torial powers determined the fate of 
every measure that came before them. 
It is said by a man who knows that 
one senator from Rhode Island has 
more influence, controls more votes, 
than all the members west of the 
Mississippi river. Also that the fate 
and destiny of every bill or measure 
that comes before this chamber is de- 
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termined in the committee room. 
There is constant trading and dicker- 
ing going on till proper adjustments 
are made satisfactorily, and the vot- 
ing is merely a form. Follow, if you 
will, the diplomacy used in amending 
the arbitration bill which Hay had 
labored so hard over, and which all 
other nations had adopted. 

That the seats of the senators are 
bought outright there is no doubt. 
Look at the record of Senator Clark. 
The senator from Delaware openly 
declared it. That the money is fur- 
nished by the trusts and corporations 
one can easily see from the voting, 
lawyers; four-fifths of these are cor- 
constantly being raised to defeat some 
measure or delay its action. Every 
trust, corporation, and monopoly has 
its representative in congress, and 
these men rule the senate. Would 
we ever have heard of DePew if it 
had not been for the Vanderbilts? 
“Why is it New England. representa- 
tives control votes and settle the fate 
of every measures that comes up? 
Because they represent large manu- 
facturing districts which are the 
homes of the trusts and all monopo- 
listic organizations. 

Two-thirds of our congressmen are 
lawyers; four-fifths of these are cor- 
porate attorneys. Born and reared 
under monopolistic roofs, fed mon- 
opoly bread, what would you expect? 
Why is it we never have the rural 
profession represented? Who hears 
of a farmer senator nowadays? We 
have them in the cabinet and in the 
house. Why can’t we have them in 
the senate? 

What they need is a little La Fol- 
letteism and Folkism, and I think we 
will not be disappointed. They will 
get it. Now the above are facts; facts 
that can not be denied. What are we 
to do about it, let it go on? No, a 
thousand times no! We want and will 
have a weeding out of these fossilized 
members. Remove the wrinkled and 
goose-necked, the old and tottering; 
remove those that represent corpora- 
tions, trusts, and money. Replace 
them by younger men, as Wisconsin 
and Missouri have done. Then, and 
only then, will we have the people 
represented, moneyed powers de 
throned, unjust laws repealed, railroad 
rates settled, universal peace estab- 
lished, stop the murdering of innocent 
children by poisoned candies manu- 
factured by moneyed kings, and pre 
vent the adulteration of foods to be 
eaten by the people. 

G. G. WHITE. 
Clayton county, Illinois. 





CORN BELT FEEDERS 


who are interested in the purchase of 
Texas cattle and the condition of affaira 
district 


weekly paper 
the by Ky 1 
tion of ter 
feeders. It is the 
t Cattle Raisers’ 


exas, and.is authority on Texas 
live stock matters. By fo Offer arrange- 
ment we are enabled to the Stock- 
man-Journal and Wal rmer both 


one year for ee or both ae from 
date subacri on fs Teastved until Janu- 
oF os be 1906, specially low rate 





TO LAND AGENTS. 

This is to call your notice to the fact 
that the Iowa Central Rail will sell 
daily during the summer months round- 
trip — at At, fare ro sap #? to certain 
northern ota points, 
——¥ for ton —y > 3ist. Low round- 

tickets also on sale to St. Paul 

Minnea; after June . a Sar aor 

ulars on agents, or address A 
Cutts, G. P. & T. » Minneapolis, Son 
nesota 


$21.35 TO ASBURY PARK, N. J., $21.35 
and return, via Nickel Plate Road. 
ood via =e York City. Dates 
a 30th and July ist 
reme return limit of 
August 31st by capoaier ticket. Chi- 
cago ll 





city ticket o Adams street 

and Auditorium Annex. Depot, La Salle 

. Van Buren ree on Elevated 
Op 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE SOUTH? 


Do You Care to Know of the Marvelous 
Development Now Going on in 


The Great Gentral South? 


Of Innumerable Opportunities for Young Men 
or Old Ones—to Grow Rich? 


Do you want to know about rich farming lands, fertile, well located, on a 


Trunk Line Railroad, which will produce, two, 
ear, and which can be purchased at very 
where the extreme of winter feeding is but 


same field each 


easy terms? About stock raisin 


e and four crops from the 
low prices and on 


six (6) short weeks? Of places where truck growing and fruit raising yield 
enormous returns each year? Of a land where you can live out of doors every 


day in the year? 


industries; of rich mineral locations, and splendi 
If you want to know the details of any or all of these write me. I will 
gladly advise you fully and truthfully. 


Of opportunities for comm aking profitable manufacturing 


business opening? 
1 


G. A. PARK, General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPAY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








SHORT JAUNTS FOR BUSY PEOPLE 
is the name of an illustrated folder con- 
taining an excellent map and many in- 
teresting and helpful facts about hun- 
dreds of charming nearby resorts reached 
by the Northwestern Line. Sent aa 
We on receipt of two seats postage 

B. Kniskern, P. T. , Chicago, ni 


$49.00 FOR Ade b's TRIP Bay SEATTLE 
AND PORTLA 

Tickets on sale dail 
to September 30th, 
via Minneapolis & St. 
Choice of routes. Call on or address 2 
K. Adams, Cit ag Agent, 512 
Walnut street, bes M Moines, Iowa, or W. 
8. Mathews, District Passenger Agent. 


SUMMER TOURIST RATES TO THE 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORTS OF 
WISCONSIN AND THE NORTH- 
WEST, 

Via the Northwestern Line. Send two- 

cent stamp for summer resort literature 

to W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 

Manager, Chicago. For rates, tickets, 

etc., apply to agents Chicago & North- 

western ilway. 





reall May 23d 
for ninety days, 
Louis Railway. 








YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
has issued a valuable and interesting 
compendium of railway histo in the 
northwest from the time when the 
Indians ceded the United States the last 
territory f—-» of the Mississippi up to the 
— day. Over a hundred pages of 
istoric matter concerning the various 
roads forming what is known as The 
Northwestern Line, well printed in 
strong paper covers, postpaid for ten 
cents. < . Kniskern, P. T. M., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
VERY LOW RATE TO DENVER, 
COLORADO, 


Via_ the Northwestern Line for tickets 
to be sold June 30th to July 4th, in- 
elusive, with favorable return limits, on 
account of International Epworth League 
Convention. Apply to aguas Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway 


$12.25 TO NIAGARA FALLS AND 
RETURN 





Via Nickel Pilate Road, June 18th, 19th, 
and 20th, with return limit of June 24th, 
or by depositing ticket limit of July 14th 
may obtained. Th — vestibuled 
sleeping cars. Three through daily trains. 
No excess fare charged on any train on 
the Nickel Plate Road. Meals served in 
Nickel Plate dining cars on American 
Club meal plen, ranging in price from 
35 cents to $1.00; also service a la carte. 
For further information, write John Y. 
Callahan, General Agent, 113 
street, Room 298, Chicago, 
Passenger station at Chi o corner Van 
Buren and La Salle streets, on the Ble- 
vated Loop. Chicago city ticket offices, 
111 Adams street and Auditorium Annex. 


HOMESEEKERS’ RATES 


Via the Iowa Central Railway, on first 
and third Tuesdays of each month to 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas, New 
Mexico, Col lorado, and other states. 
Stop-overs ailowed and tickets limited 
twenty-one days. For rates, time of 
trains, etc., call on agents, or address A. 
B. Cutts, G. P. & T. A., Minneapolis, 


~ Minnesota. 


SPECIAL “SUMMER RATES. 

Daily until September 30th the Chicago 
Great Western Railway has on sale 
tickets at very low rates to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and many points in the 
northwest for the round-trip. 
for your vacation: trip on the Great 
Lakes or spend the time at one of the 
various lakes in Minnesota. Ask for 
“Hints On Travel.” E. J. Sawyer, City 
Ticket Agent, 514 Walnut street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


VERY LOW RATES TO BALTIMORE, 

MARYLAND, 
Via the Northwestern Line, for tickets 
to be sold July Ist, 24, and 3d, with 
favorable return limits, on account of 
watermattonal Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention. Choice of routes from Chicago. 
Apply t agents Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. 





HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 
Via Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
north, west, and south. City ticket of omse 
612 Walnut street or Union” Station, 
Hotness, Iowa. W. 8S. Mathews, D. P. 

; W. K. Adams, C. P. A. 


HOMESRaK ENS RATES SOUTH VIA 
“a ——. ROUTE. 

my y-# third Tuesdays 
onth the » =. will sell Sd 
kets to nearly all in 
about half rates. low 
~~ = J. G. P. 
, Minn. 
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Seasonable Notes 


If You Find This Column Interesting Help 
Make It So To Others by Contributing. 








Write ona postal card. Give first county, state an 
date. Then in short sentences tell about the crops 
live stock, frait and anything else of genera! inte rest 


Sign your name and mail either Fri day or Saturday 
so it will reach us not later than Monday noon eac} 
week. The initials in parenthesis ndicate part of 
state in which county Is located 


Clinton county (EB), ee June 21 
The corn around here Woks ver go 
although three or four had to re 
The water is taking a good deal Oo 
man lost seventy-five acres d anoth 
eighty-five acres from high water 

ert Tyler. 

Linn county (BE), 
of all kinds looking fine; corn a g 
stand. Pig crop about an average. Ho 
about all marketed. Plenty of rain 

eed. 


Iowa, June 21 Cro 


Sarpy county (W), Missouri 
Corn is king here also and is 
of late, recent warm weath 
along. On an average a thin 
fields only half a stand, and some \ 
weedy. Grasses of all kinds doing w: 
Oats look good. Not mu wheat ra 
in this vicinity. Potatoes growing 
rank, some hurt considerably by bus 
Pig crop medium. A nice amount of « 
in cribs yet, worth 45 cents; 
cents.—Henry Eitelgarge. 

Woodbury county (E), Iowa, June 24 
This section has been blessed with 
weather for the last two weeks. The 1 
and storms went by us so that the farr 
ers got their weedy corn good si 
Prospects are good for al! } ds of 
in the hills We are having too r 
cloudy weather. Fat hog ‘ rhe 
Pigs fair supply. Some se 
tra luck while others ever t 
Large number of mares bred 
horses.—Henry Rose 

Morgan county (C), Missouri. Whe 
all in shock and is a splendid cro 
average from fifteen to thirty-five 

r acre. Corn about all laid b 
n fine shape, being remarkably c! 
free from weeds, much of it 
shoulder-high Oats good and 
Early Champion oats have been hat 
ed. Pastures immense, with “thetisan 
of acres of finest blue stem grass 
cupled This is a prosper: 
central Missouri.—H. A. ¥ 





oats 








CROP BULLETIN. 

The Iowa Weather Bi , us 
the following bulletin for the week « 
June 26, 1905: 

“The week was alternately warn 
cool, with the averag: temper 
slightly below normal. The rainfal 
variable, as usual at this time 
year, but the area in which there is 
much excess of moisture 
small.. There was sufficient v 
ing the week to promot tl 
growth of corn, and in the larger part 
the state good progress has been m 





the cultivation of this 
planted fields are being ple 
time. The stand is gen 
was indicated by previous ports 
crop will be laid by about as early 
the average of recent years 

“Spring wheat is heading with ¢ 
ally vigorous growth of straw, and 
little evidence of rust. The oats cr 
variable, ranging from _ ver light 
short on poor soil to excessivel) 
richest lands. The crop is at its r 
critical stage, needing sunshine and 
weather to make a fair 5 
heading nicely, with fair 
crop. Clover is unusually 
in a few localities, and the ! est of 
crop is well begun. Timot! is not 1} 
ising, though heavy in a few p! 
Potatoes give promise of an extra y 
Apples are reported fair in the nort! 
very poor at the south.” 





FOURTH A 4 JULY RATES— ene FAF 
LUS FIFTY CEN 


between a points on the ed ipol 

St. Louis Railway on sale July ist 

3d, 4th, good until July 5t at one 

plus fifty cents. W.S. Ma vs. D. I 

512 Walnut street, Des Moin low 
my A. 


9 Faing 


is a good and permanent investment,” but to seco 
best results use only the right kind of porous land‘ 


PELLA DRAIN TILE GO., PELLA, IOWA 

We have a very interesting 

pamphiet on farm drainage. 
Shall we mail you a copy? 
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Virginia Farms $5 Per Acre 


and up, with 
improvements. 
Do you know 
that the first 
crop frequent- 
ly more than 
pays for the 
land! Good 
productive 
— soll; excellent 
school, church and shipping factlities, and the best 
water and climate on earth. For full particulars 
write F. H. LABAUME, and Ind. Agent, N. & 
W. Ry... Dept. 10, one ag Ta. 


- Missouri = Lands 


Callaway county !s center of greatest combined 
stock and grain Fenton fn the worl Look at a Map 
Long grass season, short mild winters. Newly sur- 
veyed electric road, Kansas City to St. Louls, passes 
through Callaway. Write for free catalogue, atwrac 

tive and fall of fnformation. 


W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missouri 


fA4StEEN KANSAS—I have forsale at owner's 
4 prices over 300 choice improved farms of Al! sizes 
n Lyon and Coffey counties, located in the heart of the 
best part of Neosho River Valley. Ai! smoot 
evel land, no hills, stone,‘ and or hardpan; best biac k 
sol] with clay sabeoll. No hot winds; plenty of timber 
fine water, tame grasses and fruit of ail kinds. Long 
farming season and short, mild winters. Splendid 
school and social advantages. A live, up-to-date 
business town with two long distance and local tele 
phone systems, five rural mail routes; large, new 
grain Glevator; beat shipping facilities; 100 miles to 
Kansas City market. Prices cheaper and sélectio: 
vetter than near county eeats and larger tuwns 
Write for new illustrated and descriptive circular 
Ed. F. Mrnner, Hartford, Kaneas. 


For Sale—Wicely Improved 
160 Acre Farm in South 
western lowa 


a) acres rolling, 80 acres level, in fine neighborhood 
and must be eold soon at the ridiculously low pric« 
»f €47.50 per acre. Write 


Bank of Kelley, Kelley, lowa 


520 ACRES 


of fine Miesissippi Delta land, located within one 
mile of railroad town. Over 400 acres fn cau'tivation 
balance can be easily put in cultivation. Rente for 
$2,200 annually. If this property is sold by June 15th 
the purchaser will recetve the rent for this year 
This land is especially weil locaied, and is cheap at 
#22,000, W. G. STIMMEL & COMPANY, 
GREENVILLE, Miss 
Reterent e, First National Bank, Greenvil le, Miss 


















A Great Snap 


We have 15,000 acres fine wheat and grazing land 
In southwest Kansas, good soll, no sand. that we wi)! 
se]! at $1.80 per acre, JACKSON & FOSTER, 

Union Depot, Kansas City, Misrour! 


IOWA FARMS 


All sizes; fine lands; low prices. Write for 
descriptive lists to 


E. E. McCall, Winterset, fa. 
Two Farms for Sale Cheap 


in Hamboldt Co.. Iowa, two milrs from town ove 
good highway. Rural mail and telephone servic: 
Good improvements, rich land. Hither wil) make 
purchasers good homes. Address 

HIP TREE FaR M, Pioneer, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Valuable Improved stock ranch in southern Wyom 
ne, 5.00 per acre. A bargain and must go. Write 
DR. H. L. STEVENS, Laramie, Wyeming 


CALIFORNIA LANDS FOR SALE 


If you are figuring on a home in the Golden State, 
write the undersigned for information. 


KETCHUM & PROCTOR, Occidental, California 
WRITE me for pompetes im So, Dakota lands; also 
hare a list of pro y toexchange. Lands for 
merchandise, business ouset for land. J. F. Latham, 
( arthage, South Dakota. 














About the South 


“About the South” fs the name of a 64-page 
ustrated pamphiet issued by the Passenger De- 
partment of the 


Illinois Central R. R. Co, 


in which tmportant questions are teresely answered 
in brief articles about 


Southern Farm Lands 
Mississippi Valley Cotten Lands 
Truck Farming, Fruit Growing 

Stock Raising, Dairying 
Grasses and Forage, Soits 
Market Facilities 
and Southern immigration 


siong the lines of the [ilMnots Central and Yazoo & 
~~ Valiey ratiroads, in the States of Ken- 
f ~~ * ennessee, Missiee!pp! and Louisiana, inciud- 
‘ng the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi 


1 me for a free copy to J. F. Merry, A. G.P. A., 
LC. R. R., ape "Lows. 4 
information converning rates and train service to 
the Sonth via the Illincis Central can be had of 
agente of connecting , or by addressing 


A. Hl. HANSEN, 6, P. A., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE GALESBURG GOOD ROADS 
CONVENTION. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have now an opportunity to sum 
up the results of the Galesburg Good 
Roads Convention. The apparent ob- 
ject of the convention was to convince 
the farmer that it was to his interest 
to mortgage his farm to the extent of 
half its value for something he don’t 
want and which would be a damage 
instead of benefit. It opened with a 
brass band and a street parade, but 
most of the attendance was the usual 


gang of idle boys, and when they were 


seated the court room was not half 
full. 

The first speaker was Colonel 
Moore. He told us they did not pro- 


pose to press upon the farmers any- 
thing they did not want, but aimed 
merely to show them that*they ought 
to have some of the advantages of 
city life. By annihilating the distance 
between the farm and the city by 
means of stone roads their children 
ould get to school and they them 
selves could get to church. In short, 
he pictured the stone road as a grand, 
oul-saving institution. He further 
stated that the farmers were mistaken 


in the idea that the road was to be 
costly to them; that the government 
would bear most of the expense 


Heretofore it had been the rule for 
the farmers to build county roads, but 
the law contemplated would compel 
the city people to bear their equal 
share of building county roads and 
thus take the burden off the shoulders 
of the farmers. To show the benevo- 
lence of the enterprise, he stated that 
the convention should not cost the 
city of Galesburg one cent. If this is 
the whole truth, then why was the 


board of supervisors asked to con- 
tribute one hundred dollars to pay 
expenses, which, thanks to their good 
sense, they refused to do? 

The next speaker was Senator 
Dodge. -He; too, pointed out that the 
stone road would not be sv costly as 


the farmers think; that the road ques- 
was the greatest question that 
had -ever been before the American 
people, and that it would be kept to 
the front till the whole country was 
covered with stone roads, and that 
no power in heaven or on earth would 
ever stop it. Something did stop it, 
however, for a time at least. 

The next speaker was Mr. George 
Prince, whose time was taken tp 
principally in eulogizing Senator 
Dodge. He did, however, ask the sen- 
ator some questions, as follows: 
“Mr. Dodge, what is the average cost 
of stone roads per mile?” The answer 
was, “Three thousand dollars.” “Can 
you build stone roads over Illinois for 
three thousand dollars per mile?” The 
answer Was, “Yes.” 

The first speaker after dinner was 
the celebrated Scotch engineer, who 
failed to tell us anything we did not 


tion 


know, except that we should use a 
heavy steam roller. On being ques- 
tioned, he said that he had built some 
shell roads in Texas, but when pressed 


for an answer the cost was given at 
ten thousand dollars a mile. 

Think of the difference in the fig- 
ures of these two men—shells that 
can be had for the lifting and prfob- 
ably with a very short haul make the 
expense per mile ten thousand dollars, 
while stone in Illinois, where it has 
to be hauled a long distance on the 
ears and then hauled from the depot, 
would cost three thousand! It seemed 
to me that the whole thing was a farce 
except what was pure falsehood. 

WM. McCORMACK. 


Knox county, [linois. 


NOTES FROM LONE WILLOW 
FARM ON LISTING CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your article on listing corn pub- 
lished on page 488 in the issne of April 
7th is good and right in the main. 
As to the advantages in having the 
corn deep, you are not quite plain. 
If you mean to subsoil deep and plant 
deep, that is, cover the corn thrée 
and a half or four inches, you are 
wrong. If you mean (which I judge 
you do) after the corn is laid by, that 
is, the ditches filled, all right. 

Listed corn will.not blow down half 
as badly as planted. Do not list teo 
deep, because a dashing rain will wash 
the dirt down and cover the corn too 
deep if it is not’ up; and if just 
through, will bury it, and from this 
it will never recover. You can list 
deeper in a wide row than in a nar- 
row one. A ridge with perpendicular 
sides and a flat top is the best. Sub- 
soil shallow, say an inch; drop the 
corn in, the bottom of the subsoil fur- 
row on the solid ground, and cover 
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“GRASSLANDS” 


Best Large Stock Farm in Eastern Nebraska for Sal 











RBESIDENOB AT “GRASSLANDS.” 


t contains 2,240 acres 


all except 80 acres) of rich, deep, black, bottom land. Forty-two bushels 


of wheat per acre, eighty bushels of corn per acre, and three tons of timothy and cloverf pér adre 


have been grown on this land 


the county seat of Plerce county, 125 miles northwest of Omaha. 
| of the cultivated land has been seeded down to tame grasses, consisting of 


cultivated, but now al 


permanent blue grass pastures and meadows of timothy and clover. 


It is situated two miles from Foster, six miles northwest of Pierce, 


One thousand acres have been 


It is am ideal etock farm, 


admirably eqaipped for breeding, feeding or handling any kind of live stock. The improvements 
are new and first-class and cost ¢25,000. A modern eighteen room residence has just been completed 
and 8 tenant house 2/x2¢ feet is nearly new. Cattle barn 50x200 feet, frame with stone foundation, 
shingle roof and three lerge vent!lators, and another cattle barn 30x120 feet, shingle roof and veni!- 


lator. 


There are, aleo,® hog hotee, horse barn, corn crib and granary combined (capacity 25,000 


bushels), tool ahd implement house, scales and scale house, chicken house, etc. Also a superior 
water system and inexhaustible water supply. The C. & N.-W. Ry runs through the place and has 


provided it with side track and stock yards. 
residence. 
issued. 


Good school house less than one-quarter mile from 
The estate bas many advantages which are duly set forth in a pamphlet which has been 
it affords a grand opportunity for the investor and it should be investigated by him. 


MR. BR. LUCAS, the owner, Foster, Neb., will take pleasure in showing the farm to any who 


desire to look it over. 


W. C. McGAVOCK, Agent, 


For pamphlet or other information address Mr. Lucas, or 


Springfield, Hiinols 


Parties writing efther of the above will confer a favor by mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE BEST 


WHEAT LANDS IN THE WEST 


$6 TO $12 PER ACRE. 
10 years time—one tenth cash. Purchasers fare refunded, Special excursion rates. 
Out Out this coupon and mail quick. 





Send maps and information 
and excursion rates, as 


UNION PACIFIC LAND COMPANY, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
— Tent Kansas hs lands 



































Palm Trees Fo 


Feet High .- 


Fig Trees Four Feet” Through 


A BARTLETT PEAS CROP that sold for 


aud cereal crops 


and many other fruit 
were the products from the LOS MOLINOS MANO du Cit during The | year of 194. This splendid, level, rich, 
e 


enormously productive body of 40,000 acres fs now offe: 


for the first time. 


Have You Louteatd for a Land 


where the 
month of the 


fierce winds of winter never come—where you ¢an be in comfort all the year atound—where every 
year has {ts special ripening crop—where im wondrous variety and profusion every frult, grain 


and grass of ‘comperace » and sem|!-tropic climes intermingle? 


Get a teh. twenty or forty acre home 
firet time at @ special pri 


LOS M MOLINOS LAND COMPANY, 


from the LOS MOLINOS LANDS, how eae for sale for the 
», Oh reasonable terms, and low laterest upon deterred pa 


Red Buf, ¢ California 








STOCKMEN, YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE! 


You know — value of alfalfa, Central NébrasKka leads tn its production. 


A 4,000 


{s offered for immediate saie at a 


cultivated. 175 acres im Alfalfa. Ever; 


y 
more good hay than any iand in lowaor Illfmols, No sand, gravel, stone, or 


Acre Farm 


® low price. Ail fenced and cross fenced; two sete of buildings. 1,000 acres 
acre of the cultivated land is adapted to altaifa and ae produce 


thing bat 


Only $15.00 Per Acre 


Will keep more than 1,000 head of cattle the yearround. Now ls youropportunity. Go with us. You will like |t 


WOODS INVESTMENT GO., 





tree NEBRASKA 





two inches, not deeper. This is based 

on ten years of experience and ob- 

servation. A. N. McCULLY. 
Washington county, Kansas. 


$12.28 TO BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 


and return, via Nickel Plate Road, from 
Chicago, July 8th, 9th, and 16th, with 
extreme return limit of August 4th by 
depositing ticket. Stop-over allowed a’ 

Chatitauqua Lake points. Also oamest 
rates to Fort Wayne, Cleveland, nig Fy 
other éastern points. Three trains a 
with first-class equipment. Meals served 
in Nickel Plate dining cars on American 
Club meal plan, ranging in price from 





35 cents to $1.00; also wee a la carte. 
No are ¢ e any train on 
the Plate R 


i te peaking 

an eastern trip, write ohn Calan 

398, ‘Chicago, mfitinot Sade f oom 
nee. ‘0 depot cor- 

- Vai uren and RE 8 ee a ae 

nly. passenger sta in cago on the 

Blevated Railroad Loop. 


Pruit, 
eee eee cetreae TORT RS? 


W4 todlir oric tarm. Box i8i,independence, 1s 
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AMERICAN HORSE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following is a list of the associ- 
ations of breeders of horses as pub- 
lished by the department of agricul- 
ture, and which we publish at the re- 
quest of a subscriber: 

American Association of Importers 
and Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses. 
Secretary, J. D. Conner, Jr., Wabash, 
Ind. 

American Breeders’ Association of 
Jacks and Jennets. J. W. Jones, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn. 

American Cleveland Bay Breeders’ 
Association. R. P. Stericker, Attica, 
N. Y. 

American Clydesdale Association. R. 
B. Ogilvie, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Hackney Horse Society. 
A. H. Godfrey, Astor Court Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Percheron Horse Breed- 
ers’ and Importers’ Association. Geo. 
W. Stubblefield, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. Ill. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association. I. B. Nall, Louisville, Ky. 

American Shetland Pony Club. Mor- 
timer Levering, Lafayette, Ind. 

American Shire Horse Breeders’ 
Association. Chas. Burgess, Wenona, 
Ml. 

American Stud Book, Thoroughbred. 
Jas. E. Wheeler, 173 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Suffolk Puneh Horse 
Association. Alex. Galbraith, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


American Trotting Registry Associ- 
ation. Wm. H. Knight, 355 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

French Coach Horse Society of 
America. 8S. D. Thompson, Tacoma 
Building, Chicago, I). 

German, Hanoverian, and Oldenburg 
Coach Horse Association of America. 
J. Crouch, Lafayette, Ind 

National French Draft Association. 
C. E. Stubbs, Fairfield, Ia. 

Select Clydesdale Horse Society of 
America. FE. Bennett, Jr., Topeka, 
Kan. 

The American Morgan Register. 
Joseph Battell, Middlebury, Vt. 

The Oldenburg Coach Horse Associ- 
ation of America. C. E. Stubbs, Fair- 
field, Ia. 

The Percheron Registry Company. 
Chas. C. Glenn, Columbus, Ohio. 





ORCHARD NOTES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Now is the time to prune the 
neglected or needy orchard trees. You 
may follow‘the rule that has been 


given off-hand, viz., “Prune whenever 
the knife is sharp,” but May and June 
have been rated by our experienced 
fruit men as the best two months of 
the year for this work. Many of our 
commercial orchardists do their prun- 
ing earlier in the season, through Feb- 
ruary and March, in order to avoid the 
busy time of the planting and culti- 
vating season. But the process of 
healing is most readily performed by 
the tree when the sap is in active 
circulation and also contains the nour- 
ishment given it by the leaves. Our 
vegetable pathologists have likened 
the leaves to the stomach, for 
through them the sap is “digested” or 
prepared for building up the woody 
tissue of the tree. For this reason it 
is better to wait until the ‘eaves are 
well started before pruning is done. 
The Iowa State Horticultural Society 
passed a resolution years ago giving 
as the best season to begin pruning 
“when the leaves are the size of squir- 
rels’ ears.” Trees “bleed” most freely 
when the sap is just starting into cir- 
culation, and for this reason April is 
a bad time for pruning. 


Few peach trees in the northern sec- 
tion of the peach belt escaped either 
partial or serious injuring by the past 
winter. It is very essential for their 
future good that such trees be headed 
back to the point where the life is 
showing at its best. Many. of the tops 
will throw out a few sickly, feeble 
sprouts and leaves, but these should 
be all cut away. If the main branches 
do not show young, lively sprouts by 
the first of June the next best move is 
to cut away the entire top and took 
to the sprouts that may came from 
near the base of the tree for renewal. 
I notice in the older peach orchards 
where trees bore heavily last .year 
there are many trees in such a sickly 
condition as to make hope of their 
recovery seem doubtful. It may be 
best to let such trees stand until mid- 
summer, giving them all possible time 
needed, then if the new growth does 
not indicate life enough to recover by 
cutting back the “last sad rites” must 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


be performed by “placing the ax at 
the root of the tree.” 


In many instances the late cherry 
trees also suffered in certain local- 
ities and are now showing the “white 
feather” by their dead or dying tops. 
In a neighbor’s yard is an English 
Morello tree that last year bore a 
heavy load of fruit, and this spring its 
buds made a show of life by starting 
but soon withered. The wet season 
inducing leaf diseases last year, 
coupled with its effort to mature a 
load of cherries, was too much for it. 
Life is now showing in the sprouts 
that have started near the forks of 
the top, and the saw has been applied 
to remove the entire top so that we 
see but a mere stump in place of the 
large, lively tree of a year ago. 
covery will be slow at best in these 
older trees, but many of the younger 
trees can be easily saved and made to 
renew their youth by removing the 
injured top, and reducing the sprouts 
to form a new and symmetrical tree. 


Young orchards set last year or be- 
fore should be gone over with the 
knife or shears and the tops shaped 
up by cutting back some limbs and 
removing out of place sprouts. A lit- 
tle care exercised at this stage in the 
pruning of the young orchard is like 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Train up the tree as you would the 











ing, breaking into furrows, etc., not after- 
wards permissible. When some thirty 
plows, each with its pair of decorated 
horses, are in full action the scene is one 
of great interest. The plowman’s jargon 
or encouragement or rebuke to his team 
falls strangely on the uninitiated ear, 
while the almost human attitude of the 
horses moving slowly forward, with an 
occasional glance back over the shoulder, 
as if to view the furrow, amazes one un- 
accustomed to the scene. 

As each competitor comes to the end of 
a furrow, friendly hands relieve him and 
wheel his team around for the return 
journey, whilst he as often as not re- 
freshes himself from a can of water 
dashed with oat meal, held by another 
ardent supporter. Groups of spectators 
(for, of course, it is holiday in farmland) 
wander round the field, examining and 
criticising the work. When time is up 
the judges examine the plowing and by 
a system of points award the prizes, and 
these are not a few. 

The best workmanship earns, besides 
the first prize, a medal which the High- 
land and Agricultural Society awards to 
the winner, at these authorized matches. 
But scarcely a competitor goes away 
empty-handed. There are rewards for 
the best feerin’, the best finish, the first 
finished among the prize winners, the 
best harness, the best-kept old harness, 
the best-decorated horses, the oldest and 
the youngest competitors, the man longest 
with his present employer, the man who 
has come farthest, the man with the 
largest family, etc. 

It may be seen from this enumeration 
that much is done to rouse the interest 
of the plowmen in their work, for it 
stands to reason that he who would win 








THE NEW HOME OF SEARS, 
ROEBUCK 4&4 CO. 

The cut reproduced herewith is a bird's 
eye view of the new factory of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, a firm that 
is well known to readers of Wallaces’ 


Farmer. This factory is now in course 
of construction, and when completed will 
be the largest mail order house in_ the 
world. - The rise of this firm has been 
little short of remarkable. A few years 
ago Mr. R. W. Sears, founder and presi- 
dent of the firm, was a telegraph oper- 
ator in a small town in Minnesota at a 
salary of $30 a month. e started.in the 
mail order business by selling watches by 
correspondence. Meeting with success in 
this he got out a catalogue of watches, 
and this led to the establishment of the 
resent mail a; 3 — of Roe 
uck & Co., of Ch 
solutely everything fro the smallest 
househoid necessities oe cultural im- 
plements; in short, everything that can 
bought. Théir business met with im- 
mediate success in Chicago, and they 


rs, 
ae handle ab- 





have been forced to add to their equip- 
ment from year to year until their quar- 
ters have become so crowded in the 
down-town locality that they have made 
this move and gone out where they have 
unlimited room to expand and grow. The 
new plant will cover many acres of 

und and is situated in one of the very 

st districts in Chicago, lying between 
Garfield and uglas parks. The main 
building will be a mammoth affair, as 
the cut will give our readers an idea, be- 
ing nine stories in height, and is said to 
be the largest single building in the world 
devoted entirely to the handling of mer- 
chandise. It is one-fourth of a mile long 
and 100 yards wide. No expense will be 
spared to make this equipment absolutely 

perfect. Railroad tracks will go through 
the buildings and around them, which 
will insure prompt shipments independ- 
ent of teamsters’ strikes, etc. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. have issued a very neat little 
circular describing their new home, and 
will be pleased to send a copy of it to 
any of our readers interested. When ask- 
ing for it we would suggest that they 
mention the paper. 





child, while it is young, and you may 
be sure the tree will not depart from 
the way it should go when it is old. 
Most of our farmers and citizens of 
the towns admire a well trained and 
carefully curried horse, and we may 
well take as much pride in the shapely 
and thrifty trees that are the result of 
careful training and pruning. 
L. O. WILLIAMS. 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 





SCOTTISH PLOW MATCHES. 


During the early months of each year 
one can witness in almost every parish 
of Lowland Scotland the interesting 
spectacles known as “plowing matches.” 
These are contests of skill, inaugurated 
by local committees of plowing associa- 
tions, for the encouragement of the apt 
use of the plow. Asa rule, only the ordi- 
nary plow is used, and the work produced 
is certainly most surprising, especially to 
those who are fam with the wheel 
plow only, for nowhere can straighter or 
neater work be seen than in 
matches. 

On the Saturday appointed, or the first 
suitable one thereafter (for the weather 
often breaks in on arrangements), those 
interested meet in the early morning at 
the rendezvous. This is usually a holm, 
or large flat field, the owner of which is 
wont to supply provender for the day to 
the contestants in return for the labor 
expended on his land. This is a very 
workable arrangement, and from experi- 
ence a mutually satisfactory one. The 
ground is pegged out into equal lots and 
assigned to the com the work set 
being sufficient to keep them busy from 
ae 10 a. m. to just before the gloaim- 
ng 

The first few furrows plowed—called in 
Scotland the feerin’—have, of course, a 





must practice care, and no one after see- 
ing a plowing match can doubt that this 
object is attained. 

But the best wine is kept to the last. 
This is a prize for the most handsome 
unmarried plowman, the judge being, not 
infrequently, no less a person than the 
reputed village belle. When she has 
made her choice (gossip may have made 
it long before)—the looks of envy from 
all and sundry leave the spectator confi- 
dent that many of those who that day 
had proved their worth between the 
shafts—aye, even with the medal on his 
breast—would be willing to exchange 
places with the blushing youth whom 
sweet Phyllis had honored. Frequently 
there is pointed out to strangers at one 
of these gatherings a strong, well-knit 
middle-aged plowman, whose sonsy wife 
had “picket "im oot at a pleuch match.”’— 
Post Dispatch. 





TAKING CARE OF YOUNG KIDS. 


Losses are not infrequent in goat rear- 
ing from want of sufficient knowledge as 
to how the young kids may be managed. 


These losses are almost certain to occur 
if the young kids come while the dams 
are out browsing. It is the nature of the 
goat to travel long distances in search 
of food. In such instances the young 
kids have not strength enough to follow 
them, and in consequence are very liable 


Such loss may -be almost entirely 
avoided by adopting a proper method 
of caring for the kids whiie they are 
young. The dams should not be allowed 
to browse during. the kidding season, 
especially those coming near the time 
of parturition. Young dams are much 
apt to become confused with reference 
to their own kids. In this respect they 
do not appear to show the same discern- 
ment as ewes and some other classes of 
live stock. In order to prevent this the 
dam and her young kid should be kept 
entirely apart from others twenty-four 
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* to forty-eight hours after birth This 
would make it necessary in large flocks 
to have a number of small pens for this 
purpose. During the first week it is not 
thought best to have dams and kids un- 
der any circumstances in lots of more 


than twenty-five, and during the first 
two weeks in lots of more than fifty. 


While the dams are thus confined they 
should be fed good hay or other food. 
As soon as the kids are a few days 
old the dams may be allowed to go out 
on range. In order to prevent confusion 
the plan of marking the dams with dir- 
ferent kinds of paint so that it may be 
known which pen they belong to will 
prevent confusion. While the dams are 
thus out on range, it is a good plan to 
throw some limbs with tender leaves in 
to the young kids. These they will soon 
learn to eat, hence they will be ready 
to browse as soon as turned out with 
the dams. They should not be allowed 
to go out to browse permanently until 
three or four weeks old unless the pas- 
tures are very near. The plan is a good 
one which brings the dams in at noon 
when the kids are first to be allowed to 
go out with them to the range In a 


few days it will be safe to allow them 
te remain out all the day.—Farmer. 


STOCK SHOW AT PORTLAND. 
After due consideration and request 


among the horse breeders of various dis- 
tricts, the management of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition have decided to chang 


the date of the horse show of the liv« 
stock exhibit of the exposition to corrs 
spond with that of the cattle show, which 
will combine all the stock exhibit within 
the period Septermber 19th to 29th, in 
clusive. These dates will not conflict 
with the northwest fair circuit nor othe: 


neighboring state fairs, at which man 
of the exhibitors have planned to attend 
Time for entries in this division has bee: 


extended, and will close August Ist 


THE AMERICAN ROYAL SHOW. 


The following information from Joh: 
=. Hazelton, one of the directors and 
pperintendent of the department of pub 
it of the American Royal Show to 

held in Kansas City in October, wil 
be of interest to our readers. We quoté 
“There will be no classification for ca 
lots of native, or grain-fed, feeding cat 
tle at the American Royal Live Stock 
Show this year. This was one of th 
results of the meeting of the dire: 
tors held June 13th. At a previous 
meeting it had been agreed to abolis 
the dividing line between native and 
rangebred feeding cattle, which was tl 
98th meridian. At the meeting of th: 
13th it was decided to do away with all 


distinctions between feeding cattle in 
car lots save those of breeding and ag: 
There will be two general divisions 
the car lot exhibit—fat cattle, fifteen he 
to constitute a car load; and feeding cat 


tle, twenty head to constitute a < 
load. 


“The classifications in the car lot 


division will be the same for each of tt! 
four breeds, Hereford, Short-horr 
Angus, and Galloway—but. as heretofor¢ 


each breed will compete by itself. Ther 
will be but one class for fat cattle i 
each breed, and this for all ages. Thre 
premiums will be offered. For feeding 
cattle there will be three classes wit 
three premiums in each. The classes wi 

two-year-olds, yearlings, and calvy 
In each of the four breeds $900 will bx 
offered on car lots. In addition there w 
be a number of specials and trophi« 
making the total premiums for car lo 
upwards of $4,500. 

“Feeding cattle are defined as catt 
that have never had any grain, cottor 
seed meal, oil cake, gluten meal, or lik: 
concentrated food.’ Fat cattle for tl 
competition may be fed on any kind « 
food in any manner, and at any place 

“The meeting June 13th was attend: 
by President A. M. Thompson, Vic 
ae Eugene Rust, Secretary T. J 

ornal, Superintendent of Publicity Jo! 


- ——| y ton, Charles Guagell, J. W 
Rouse, O. Cowan, George Stevensor 
Jr., and Min. W. Elliott. Col. O. P. Upd: 
, Superintendent of the horse depart 
ment, and William McLaughlin and J 
ison, of the committee in charg 


of this department, reported the hors 
classification, which was finally adopte 
t calls for premiums aggregating $8,0 
“The following judges for the horse de 
oe yy were selected: Prof. C. 
rtiss, Ames, Ia.; Prof. W. J. cient: 
Ames, Ia.; and Col. R. B. Ogilvie, Cl 
cago. Dr. D. V. Luckey, state vet« 
inarian of Missouri, and Dr. T. W. Ha 
ley, of Kansas City, Kansas, were a! 
pointed official veterinarians 
“Four assistant superintendents we 
* pointed, one to have charge of each 
ag four cattle divisions, as follows 


Rouse, Kansas City, Herefords; B. ‘ 
p Sn Chicago, Short-horns; Georg 
Stevenson, Jr., Waterville, Kansas 
Angus; and Charles Gray, Chicago, Ga 


loways. Rules and regulations wer 
adopted, and will be published in t! 
official premium list now in press.” 


mpwronrts LEAGUE SPECIAL TRAIN 
HICAGO RAILWAY. 


The Epworth League meets at Den- 
ver, Colorado, ony sth to 9th, and 
through trains have been ar 

for delegates and their friends 

An excellent Rg oy to make a tour 
Colorado the far west with con- 
genial company and at a minimum < 


—— pecial trains run throug 
without change, arriving at Denver be 


fore the ope of the convention. _ 
low rates for this occasio 
q upon application to any tick« 
agent of Northwester! 
. Send for itineraries and full in 
forma: 
FOURTH OF JULY. 
Tickets will be sold at one fare for th« 
round-tri 


plus twenty-five cents, fron 
ist, 2d, 34, and 4th, to an) 
1 Plate Road. Return 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


» by Jordan & Dunn, of Cen- when writing Messrs. 


Their herd of Short- Wallaces’ Farmer, 


horns is one of the oldest and best in the : , : 
advertisement, and mention G. H. George, of Monticello, 
when 


SHORT-HORNS. 
st 9 Andrew Chrystal, 


Liberty, Mo., at 
Mo. 
} hi plerehon. 


¢ Houghton, Albion, 73 


Ira Cottingham, If you want to buy 


writing. now advertising an 


Skinner mention ness is on a moe Bes pealiey — an 4 


over one-half of which are breed- 
ote. and yet we have never had a 


roan straight Scotch bull for sale that it m bull reach two years old 


postoffice address will pay those needing a_strictl 
or while at his summer class herd bull to 
Wisconsin. Telegrams low-built,. thick, 


at this time should be addressed to Bay- now around two years old, and anyone 


on the farm except those reserved for 
the demand taki 
oraS as soon as they a” 


y other time mail or wanting a bull of splendid conformation 
telegrams for the colonel should be sent and good feeding 
i Lincoln, Nebraska. wrong to buy this 


a steel tank of any 


Tallerday Steel Pipe and ported cow. See Mr 


Martin Flynn & Bons, 


” S. ‘, of 1500 Sycamore street, 
E. age = East Peru, Ia. 


, and make it to order if you of Monticello, Iowa. 


1 whiteltt & Sons, 
E. Francis, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
A. Edwards, 


hn Rasmess, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. = aL Houlihan, Lake City, | Ia. 


are the galvanized 


on the picturesque 


announces the date of City re ic “ly 
; , looks pz rule , 
; annual Short-horn sale this season as yon k ns =» a ae ane of 


advises us that it horns, headed by the 


as many other good things. Tom is tive recentl 
RR) hee 1 > y had the 
delivering the goods to the farm and can 


ye * po 
er eWoodford Bros., 


and Brown Bros., 


he has a public 
,y do so in this case. 


Dec. 12, Sk tae sale at “St. Jose 


Healy, Manager, Bedford, contradiction that 


Owens Brothers, 


us seven years ane and this 


richly bred red Scotch makes the third one we have sent him, 


maturing type and his dam is a roan im- 
. George's advertise- 
a an : ment on page 874 and write 
They can supply you | jars, mentioning Wallaces’ 
a tank of any shape or size that you visit 


bull of the early 


Barrett, of Laura, Illinois, vis- 
and bought a red nine- 
months-old calf to use upon his newly 

he He made the statement 
while here, that of — 


him at his fine 


F. A. Edwards’ noted Bluffview Farm 
showed more depth “and 2: 
herd of Short- 
include a part of his show herd as | jand 3d. -A. Wallaces’ pete BE. 
pleasure of a visit 


‘ e have also sold t oo heifers and 
a bull calf to " i 
county, and have just receiv 
of Greenfield, Ten- 
for the grand young bull 
St toessel, recently favorably mentioned in 
ther with a good yearling 


sale, and will un- | wards having a great banel, of heifers 
which he is holding for his fall sale. 


of Harlan, Iowa, in | fact that they are daughters of Duke of 


referring to his coming sales in October, Oakland 2d is sufficient 
“I think I can say without fear of | they are choice. They 

I will put up fifty of College Farewell, selected as a superior 
Herefords that will go through son of Imp. Scotland's Crown. 


at one time in my 24th is the date of 


r 3d. Nor do I think concerning. which 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
W. J. Miller and Louie Aillaud, . : — 

American Galloway 
advises us that the 
Silas Igo, Palmyra, Ia., at D 


ofa better lot of be given in due time. 


I will sell on October 4th.” A good many Wallaces’ 
: secretary of the have become interested in the making of 
Breeders’ Association, cement posts, building 
dates of the associa-— | Silos, walls; etc., with cement blocks; and 


ateher _F layi the = 
dation for a good herd of  Polled 
hams -. his one home, and = is 


Bebe tases. 


1 

ae of his namesake, 
Your paper is doin 
and those in quest of Poll 
right sort will not 
ointed when the 

Murray’s a vertisement ae 
where in this issue. 


A RELIABLE HAY PRESS. 


more particulars will 


Farmer readers 


will be October 8th a good many others will undoubtedly be- 
December 8th at come interested, as cement will un 


» Galloway sales and the tionably be used much 


alwé iys included a high class from now on. A 


Geo. Way & Son, New Sharon, 





Samuel Hayslet, 

“sale “at Maryville, 
Ww. W Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 

Armour- Funkhouser 


bull Imp. Blackwatch 
Talcott Bros., of Wil- 


Blackwatch is a half brother to the great 
Choice Goods. He was the 


Association sale at Kansas City, ‘Chicago sale for $1,000. What 


Association sale at Chicago, 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
H. M. Moore, Orient, 


a. 
G. Houghton, Albion, Ia. 
. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 


Herefords of choice indi- 
vidual merit_and breeding are advertised 
sok - _ Me ey ~ my oe cently, and from present indications:their 
Baker bg ihe wants from | Sale,ought to be a record-breaker for that 
F. A. Strong, Orient, Ia. mr r 

E. M. Bonney and 


lo Baker secured choice individuals 
Smith, | heer ae. 


from leading herds and his herd has been 
Maryville. 


Jan Story Cy. la ‘, of Washburn, Illinois, cerning thi interesting 


‘POLAND-CHINAS. 

A. A. McFerrin, 
y about September Ist, 
readers desiring to get 





Clarinda, at Clarinda, 


Ww. W. weber, Harlan, a. Duroc Jerseys. Note 
in this issue. 


" ear tag is an alumi- 


desirous of buying 


Ira Cottingham, Bien 
James, Braddyv tile, 


CH ESTER WHITES. 


these two sales should use of cement in buildings is the Cement 


a large crop of hay this season, 
which chore will undoubtedly be, many 
of our readers oe buy a h 
There are a number of good machines on 


to our readers inter- Era, whose postoffice ; 
» shaggy-coated blacks. wold street, Detroit, 


nve cents will pay 
Lind, of Rolfe, Iowa. 


Bros. several years when writing them, 


the market, but one that is particularly 
desirable for the individual use of the 
Loach “Big Four,’’ made 
De Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., 
er 1009, Atlanta, Geor, 
tised in this issue. 


r a full year’s sub- 
scription to this interesting little paper. 
Any of our readers desiring to send for it 
should address their orders as : 

cain doubtless receive 
asking Mention 


gia, 
An illustration of this 


a sample copy for | press will be found in the advertisement. 


It is said to be 


not informed, but September, 30th has 
Talcott recently refused an offer Fred Rood and H. 
Lind’s great herd Black- | field, Iowa, as their 


great record. of Poland-Chinas. 
of Poland-Chinas, 
our representative 


section. Mr. Rood 


In building up his | size with quality, 


of good ‘quality, will 


an_ exceptionally easy running machine; 
as one horse will 
handle it in nice shape. It has automatic 
feed and automatic hopper and is a horse- 
wer and belt-power machine combined. 
he four-horsepower press can be con- 
wer press at an ex- 


Fesenmeyer. both have extra good herds 
visited them re- 
verted into a belt- 
tra cost of wd $20. 
the number of good machines which the 
De Loach Mill Manufacturing Company, 
toffice address is Box 1009 

a, make, but they want our 


always bred for 


Poland-Chinas of extra size and 


Those interested in } > 
ra . - 1as them. Mr. Fesenmeyer’s offering is 
to write Mr. Baker, of the same type and they « 


to him as a breeder 


now particularly about this 
ress, and especially ask that all those 
nterested in a moderate priced ha 


Full particulars con- 
° which sells at ha 


now has some extra Poland-Chinas will be given in our Sep- 
and sows and also some tember issues. 
rhe sows and gilts “Modern Silage Methods” 


are sending out for 


es that many others sell at—to write 
hem | for catalogue and give their “Big 
The catalogue also 
tells ahem their other machines. 


which the Silver Manufacturing Company 
tion the paper when asking for it, please. 


ten cents in coin or 


> Jersey pigs ought stamps. It tells everything about silage 


attractive. Mr. Hawley will from planting to feeding and the results 


any of our readers | therefrom, and any 


stock of all kinds. This company, as 


A GOOD CEMENT BLOCK MACHINE. 


A machine for the making of cement 
blocks for building purposes which is very 
simple and easy to o 


Farmer who is interested 
question should not fail to write the Silver 
Manufacturing Company 


rate is that made 


This gee A ape re- 


to put in, and is know, are manufacturers of the 


‘gatisfaction among Ohio ensilage cutters, 


This tag is made by the Wilcox & three different sizes. 


F. G. Houghton, Albion, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


readers desiring to get good ear markers 








Speolal Notice to nimaibeite. 


Those who desire to make changes in. or discon- 
tinue, advertisements already running, must have 
notice of such dioopntuanes, or chan 
bot later than Wednesday of the wee 
date of issue in order to be sure - same 


necessary on account pe: 4 

inted in from three to six different forms, the 

rst going to press Thursday morning. New adver- 

tisements, however, can be inserted if received 
Monday morning of week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


Haines Company, 


Kinnard-Haines 


Manufacturing Company, of 191 on our back page gives partial description 


; cently incorporated 
which are made in 
blocks from the principal business omnes r 
od ave Haute and have a space, of 1 


They advise us of these well known ensilage cutters, and 


» glad to send any of our any of our readers who are i 
this question can find out all about them 


descriptive catalogue. by addressing the 
Mention the paper when writing for them, Company, at Salem, 
Col. Geo. P. Bellows; 
» is offered for sale at very stock auctioneer of Maryville, 
. Child & Son, of Box held his last sale for the 
Main street, St. Louis, in Minnesota. During ye 
Child are thoroughly been employed on sales in thirteen states, 
» to do business with. They besides conducting three 
i at the very mod- one of which held the 
cents for sisal twine until the Bellows sale 
r standard twine. Sam- broke all records. 
> will be sent free. Men- a growing business from the stert and the 
Farmer when writing last half of the year he 
they want to know ness away at times. 
s, traction, stationary, in the pure bred stock business, together 
» made by the Kinnard- with his earnestness and natural age 
of Minneapolis, Minne- | are the strong points 
i engines are made Bellows. His fall sales be egin_in ——_ 
eight-horsepower up and are won- and those wishing to employ Col. 
neat and desirable little engines. should notify him early 
i all about the Flour | as favorable a date « 
is the name_ the KE. M. Bonney, the 
Company's engines go of Duroc Jerseys at Greenfield, 


140 feet with their own 
will thus be in shape to handle ali 


despatch and to give their patrons the 
very best of service. 
laced upon the market a new 
eir machine which makes a 
block with the face down, usi 
concrete face plates instead 
face plates as used heretofore. The 
vise us that such blocks 
nular texture and feel o 
he whole process is describe 
catalogue under the heading 
They will be glad to send a copy 
of this catalo m8 to ony of our readers 
reque o have considered 
the advisability of | a. 8 ina mescraee 


nd that manufactured 
ree john pmmeeny of interest an 
— is worthy of careful consider- 


season June 23d, 


sales in Canada, 
record of the year 


had to turn busi- 
His thorough knowl- 
their orders come from. edge of pedigree and practical experience 


“GRASSLANDS” 
As will be seen by his adver oement 


it wee a agpeee Oe 
manage 


» asking. We would be in two fall sales this year, one, to 


however, that Wal- held: September 27th, 


r readers when requesting it field fair, and the other 


Greenfield. His herd 


, of Braddyville, Iowa, Mac 24137 and Judge 


as his date for public secured at the St. 
hogs. Mr. James His sire was lowa Gem, 


claims Octoer 12th 


has held several successful sales, and our enth in 


the show. 


who looked over his hogs | lengthy hog sired by 


pigs the at he. has ever had. His herd boar year are mostly 


has the best lot of by N. P. Clarke. Mr, 


hog that would do to | and are out of such 
Most of the pigs are splendid daughter 


Y him if interested 
tioning Wallaces’ 


illiam Klett and Brown James will be pleased 


over 100 spring pigs | by Crimson Chief; 
five fall gilts and Louden’s Boy, and 


» prices on these fall pigs at this | these sows at the 


1 Short-horn sale to be held « } 
hogs make him a visit. 
breeder of Short-horn 


fering will be given in our paper in due 
: and Poland-China hogs at Milton, 


interested in good He has a nice lot 


interested in buying. 


*, lowa, writes that his | side -herds of Duroc 


4 e and that his Scotland 
fall sales as well as one 
His offering will include part 
's, more particulars of 


who have = n breeding Abe rdee n Angus to head 


Springfield, illinois, ine entered = the 
real estate a. 


bein, 

impressed. with, “the Mertility of “The soll 
wonderful manner whi 
produces grass, corn, and other spodects; 
the inexhaustible water sup 


during the. Green- 


Oc neaded. by at oe = pa exactly 





 ehe staat sev- 


Red Cloud ist, bred 
Bonney’s pigs this 
these two eg 


improvements throughout being in accord 
with the richness of the soil, he has con- 
an effort to find by bu “sf 


ed to make 
for this” splendid estate owned 
braska. 


R. Lucas, a =a 

scription ‘of the farm is set forth a the 
advertisement, and the owner thus writes 
with reference to it: : 
about nag B acres under cultivation an-l 
used but. now alt of the 
omeerenet ae is seeded down with tame 


sired by 


of Missouri 


Mr. .Bonney expects to show 


of spring and »winter 
pigs coming on for the 


M. A. McWilliams, propr ie ad of Sunny- 


Short-horn cattle, Wall Lake, lowa, now 


Silver Crown, would has a good young Short-horn 


ind of competition sale, as well as several fall : 
= on as he , so boars being out of some of the best sows 


Holland would sell this bull, and | in the herd and part 
» is straight Scoteh and a show bull a son of a state fair 


of them sired by bhie grass —<— from pa 


I foffman -bred hog 


a good herd, and good ones are by the 


for a show herd. Millbanks Boy. "er 


$a very heavy rain on twelve-months-old 


built up ‘quite : nice 4c rd, 
t they will hold a public sale ‘on Octo- 
that date being claimed in this falling in places. 
& Son, of Bedford, 


4 are “the Fae ‘te tanks. 
-r ) not rot nor go to pieces 
SE ‘me nt on last page and write for par- 


boars and fall gilts by 
One of our field representa- 





sired by this good her 
r and from extra large sows. Messrs. 
r also have thirty-five fall gilts and 
, and it will pay-any of our readers 


John Lister. of Conrad, 
Mr. Lister is one of the best men 
the business, and his sale will be a 


as much as eleven inches Marr 191828, a Cruic kshank ‘Dorothy 
Much damage was done by the Canadian-bred 
, on the low land. burn. The dam _ of the 
sale is Welcome Daisy, 
bred bull Prince Victor. 


Duroc Jersey herd sanet 5 
5 ae - ey was Airdrie Queen { 
for sale. Also five bred bull Welcome 


season. 
hay until “pell up sediee Bosmabe 
second 


dition and they have invariably come out 
hos = = the ‘spring, without a mouthful 


any sh 
te ae the ony 
t pla 


by the Westrope- 


elte 
of = winter grazing 
ul 


spring pigs are eae | 7 = } ge ‘i 
he er ane. J ‘ . side Herd which wi e all right for 
Gres nee Messrs. Skinsers Duro fall trade. They represent choice breed- 


found sixty spring ing, of which more particulars will be 


bity good. Duroc Jerseys to Concerning his 


good one to patronize by those looking 


Scotch and Scotch-topped Phey will be pleased to give 


concerning their herd boar 


( “hacia Scotch bulls sired by the noted 


also book orders for spring pigs as well. 
Show bull Imp. Golden Fame 


Note the advertisement in this issue, and 





given later. Note the advertisement on 
page 846, and write if interested in buy- 


1.000 to ai head of 
ing, mentioning Wallaces’ 


fed for. market, 





Polied Durhams and stock he now has 


for sale, F. A. Murray, of Mazon, Illinois, 
good 


have for sale and writes: “The demand has 


inally 1 started in here by 


our. Polled Durhams this sprin 
believe that the pure bred cattle busi- 





844 





I acquired 2,240 acres, and all from the 
profits In handling stock.’ A mphilet 
setting forth the points of excellence of 
the farm can be obtained by as 
either Mr. Lucas or Mr. McGavock, an 
Mr. Lucas will take pleasure in showing 
the farm to anyone interested. 


THE JON SCHOOL FOR 
AUCTIONEERS. 
The next term of the Jones’ National 
School of Auctioneering and Oratory, 


Davenport, lowa, will begin July 24th, 
and as this term comes at a time when 
auctioneers are not busy, there should be 
a good attendance of those already 
the business as well as of those desiring 
to learn auctioneering. Every branch of 
auctioneering is thoroughly taught by = 
different departments of the school, 
for real effective work that is very help 
ful both to the beginner and also to the 
professional auctioneer who wishes to be- 
come more proficient the Jones school 
has proven a pronounced success. The 
graduates are loud in their praise of the 
school and some of them have already 
got to the front in’ their work because 
«ft having taken a term in this school. 
Some may argue that the auctioneer ‘‘is 
born’’ and can not be made to order by 
schools, but the same thing might as 
well be said of the physician, the lawyer, 
the preacher, the editor, etc., yet every- 
one*admits that a special training and 
pee paration in school is not only helpful 
ut absolutely essential in these profes- 
sions. Then why not a special training 
for the auctioneer? The outlay of money 
and time required to graduate at the 
Jones school is insignificant as compared 
with the cost of preparation in most pro- 
feasions, while the benefit is great and 
the pay of the successful auctioneer is 
better than that of most professional men. 
Col. Carey M. -Jones, the popular fine 
stock auctioneer, is president of the 
Jones achool, and will be pleased to give 
ticulars to all these interested in tak- 
Ina a course (one month) in auctioneer- 
Address him at Davenport, lowa, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ng 


A CEMENT POST MACHINE. 


The Atlas Cement Machinery Company, 
of 336 South avenue, Rochester, New 
York, advertise a fence post machine in 
this issue, calling atte ~ “a to the fact 
that posts can be made from cement 
much cheaper than good cedar posts can 
be bought. There is no question but 
that cement posts have come to stay, and 
we believe any of our readers having 
fence to build will find it profitable to 
write the Atlas Cement Mac 
pany at the above address for full infor- 
mation concerning their Cox No. 2 cement 
post machine. 


A BIG CHANCE FOR THE BOYS. 


We understand that a prize name com- 
pects has been inaugurated by the J. 
tevens Arms and Tool Company, makers 


of the world-famous Stevens ritles. The 
object of their competition is to get a 
name for a new boy's rifle. Every wide- 


awake lad the country over has a chance 
to win one of the prizes they offer. A 
“Favorite’’ No. 17 rifle goes to the boy 
sending in the best name; a “Little Krag” 
No. 65 goes to the boy sending in the sec- 
ond best name; a “Crack Shot’ No. 16 
goes to the sender of Pe, caer best; a 
“Stevens-Maynard, Jr." No. 15 to the 
fourth best; and a “Tip 4 No. 41 pistol 
to the fifth ‘Their competition closes the 
16th of August, 19056. Every boy can send 
in as many names as he chooses, though, 
of course, he can only secure one Stevens 
as a prize. The conditions are very sim- 
le. rite on but one side of the paper, 
ate the communication, state name and 
address p ano O and 4 .gene it to The Prize 
Rifle Competition, 305 Main street, Chic- 
ovee Falls, Mass. If a number of boys 
send in the same names, the boy sending 
the name first will receive the prize. The 
officers of the company are to be the 
judges. We feel sure that such a gener- 
ous offer as this will bring in thousands 
of replies from boys the country over. 


SINNISSIPP! CATALOGUE. 


Frank O. Lowden, of Oregon, Illinois, 
has recently issued a fine iilustrated 
e in which is list all of the 
y bred Short-horns tn his herd, It 
Y om ge for the admirers 
of the. “red, white, and roans” that they 
should take advantage of and send for 
one at once, as it is most interesting and 
instructive and contains the greatest 
number of really good Scotch cattle that 
can be found in any one herd in America. 
The chief stock bull in service is Cere- 
monious Archer, a bull that has to his 
credit a at number of prizes won in 
the best shows of the country, and is now 
demonstrating himself to be a great 
breeder of choice, thick-fleshed cattle. 
He is assisted in the herd by Eden Prince, 
a fine red bull bred by John Dryden. He 
ie a bull of great individual merit and 
strong character and promises to become 
a sire t value. The full pedigrees 
of both these herd sires with extended 
notes are found in the catalogue. The 
same is ven of the females, and no 
one should fail to send for this little book 
who desires to study pedigrees of the most 
noted families of ch cattle. Send a 
postal card to Thos. Stanton, ‘on, Mli- 
nois, the manager, and you will receive 
one promptly. 


PEERLESS CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The above named cream separator is 
manufactured by the Waterloo Cream 
Separator Company, of Waterloo, Towa, 
a if our readers interested in dairying 

will send for their “Peerless” catalogue 
they will find that many points of ad- 
vantage are claimed for the Peerless. 
Hand by ee) are now in general use 

recognized as among the most 
profitable machines on the farm. They 
enable the farmer to get all the cream 
in the best condition and have the sepa- 
rated milk sweet and warm for the pigs 


and calves. quarter page announce- 
ment 8 mR Ra elsewhere in this 
issue, — mention Wallaces’ 

ing for other partic- 


Farmer ~ a r 
ulars. 
WADLEIGH’S ann SAVING 
GUARDS. 


We direct Jenahiiines attention to the 
ebvertinoenant at of the Wadleig in sav- 
ing guard in this issue. An illustration 
of this valuable device be found in 
the advertisement, and it seems to us 
that any of our readers who have a 

of to ~— } 


considerable 
fine it profita 


tesa ap the angler Sand gat x 








inery Com- - 
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that it can be made to raise the badly 
lodged grain sufficiently so that the binder 
can get it all. These guards n 
adapted to any binder. All that it is 
necessary to do is to give the name of 
the machine. Eleven guards constitute a 
full set for a six-foot machine, thirteen 
for a seven-foot machine, or fifteen for 
an eight-foot machine. The pies of 
same is $1.25 r guard. ; . Wad- 
leigh, of 6445 Wentworth avenue, Chicago, 
is the manufacturer, and all orders should 
be sent to him. Note the advertisement 
in this issue, and don’t fail to write him 
for particulars. 


RECENT PUBLIC SALES. 


A. H. Brett's annual Short-horn sale at 
Mason City, Towa, June 22d, brought out 
a good attendance of Short-horn breeders 
from northern lowa, who took the best 
lots at fair prices, as will be noted by the 
list of sales appended. The thirty-three 
females sold made an average cy $157.45, 


with over a half dozen selling at from 
$300 to $350. Some of these would have 
sold considerably higher if the buyers 


could have been positive that they were 
safe in calf. The offering included some 


exceptionally fine large Scotch cows. The 
bull offering made a poor showing and 
sold low. hey had not done well, and 


included some cheap bulls that Mr. Brett 
had bought, and which proved a poor 
speculation. Col. M oods did the 
selling and was in one of his happiest 
moods, his wit keeping the crowd in good 
humor throughout the sale. He was ably 
assisted by Auctioneers Geo. P. Bellows, 
A. P. Mason, R. W. Barclay, and the 
local auctioneer, H. P. Turnure. A list 
of sales at. $100 = — follows: 


FP AY eee "$345 
ie ‘hed Ribbon 24, Jan., °99; R. 20 
Imp. TT ody Sunbeam, March, ‘00 (and 
c. calf); N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Ta....... 350 
Imp. Silver Queen, _—. ‘00; John 
Adams, Brandon, Ia. .............- 330 
Orange Blossom of Blackwater, Sept., 
‘00 (and b. calf); R. Dorsey....... 350 
Imp. Gladys of Dalmeny, Jan., ‘99; 
DOM TOROGNED sbi ss odode. pei hadeds 305 
Cherry Aberdeen, June, ‘00; John 
Blotter, Cemtatis BR. 66s oud e cwes cece 305 
Lavender of Willow Lawn, Aug., ‘04; 
Geo. Dunkleberg, Rockford, Ia...... 150 
Silver Queen 2d, Oct., '05; R. Dorsey. 175 
Village Bud, Sept., "03; R. Dorsey.... 155 


4th Seraphina of Fairview, March, ‘98 
(and c. calf); W. 8S. Bell, Allison, Ia. 165 
Snowfoot, March, ‘00; Henry Buazzell, 


DO Dey Uti" 6 6 on ok Poh Os oc eghvene 15 
Hampton's Queen 24, July, ‘03; R. 
RT a es eT er 130 
Victoria Enterprise Nov., "02 (and b 
calf); A. Malay, Rockford, Ia....... 100 
Lady Burton 4th, Nov., ‘01 (and c. 
calf); W. L. Yarwood, Colmar, Ia.. 100 
— of Fairview, Aug., ‘98: A. 
Malay 


Fancy lith, ‘Aug., ‘03; N. A. Lind. 1 
Red Velvet, July, 02; E. F. Hayes... 100 
Sadie Eagle 4th, Nov., ‘01; R. C. 
BERIOG: ciky ded Tabane ob eeschses cade 5 
Easter Maid, April, *97 (and b. calf); 
T. A. Baldwin, Emmetsburg, Ia... 175 
BULLS. 
Hampton's Crest, July, "03; Dr. Chas 
Marsden, Mason City, Ia............ 1 
Prince Victor, Sept., ‘01; A. P. Mason, 
a eae eee 200 
Scottish Lad, pane, 
ees GUGM, TD... c BN i bc mtpe ge vece. ca 
Mayfilower's Gift, May, "04; A. 
Jamblance, Fort Dodge, Ia.......... 


warn. ILLINOIS ao HORN 
neem RS’ SALE AT LMAR, 
ILLINOIS, JUNE 20TH, 

This initial sale by members of the 
Illinois Short-horn Breeders’ Association, 
which closed a series of Illinois sales, was 
attended by a number of the best 
breeders of the state, and with a strong 
local demand, the average must con- 
sidered very satisfactory. In arrangement 
and management the sale was conducted 
in first-class fashion and a most notice- 
able and pleasing feature was the uni- 
versal harmony that prevailed through- 
out the entire sale. t suggested much 
in behalf of each consigner and assures 
one that this association will hold many 
more successful sales. The offering con- 
tained many choice cattle and was sold 
in good condition for the buyers. The 
heifer Elms repta, of 
‘ otts & Sons’ consignment, top 
the sale by selling at, se Ce is anot 
good female to , a rd Nesce's 
herd at Colmar, Dinca. Cc. L. Imes se- 
cured the fine pages owe y 4 ss bull 
at $310. He was con BE. Gar- 
nett, and topped th . Fy 2. “the bulls. 
A strong demand prevailed for the best 
young females, all of this sort selling at 
good and Pratt prices. 70. 

llows an C. Plumley sold the cat- 
tle, and much credit is due them for the 
success of the sale. A list of sales at 
$100 and over is given below: 


COWS. 
Imp. wr Veronica, Nov., 


o1;Cc. I 
Imes, omg gh big tice « Su eridsees 05, 
Queen Ann, May, ' J. D. Runyon, 
oe a ere 170 
Ann of Oak Grove, puma, 04; J. F. 
Foley, Plymouth, Ill................. 150 
Mary Ann of Variet Grove, A . 
95; J. EB. Garnett, outh, Til. 185 
Princess Gir Jan., 03; J. E. Garnett, 
FURR, TE 6's cisciess sencecns oov~ee 180 
Elm's Sarepis. ‘Sept, 03; Wm. Neece, 
ED cin niin dealin ke «thaieue-s oo-<.s 325 
The Elm’s Queen, Oct., 03; Benj 
Waddell, Colmar, IMil................ 260 
Elm’'s Mary, June, "03; McDonough & 
Middleton, Coleh ass tarekae 150 
n Hope, March, ‘02; J. F 
ES 1 RED 160 
Milly d, June, "96; C. I. Imes........ 115 
Callie Ann $ “March, "97: Fred 
Farlou, Camp Re = Sedna 115 
Lady Jessamine 15th, “sept, "95; P. W. 
Moore, Bushnell, Ml................ 120 
ae Jessamine 5th, April, ‘03; Me- 

. ey h & Middleton.............. 110 
Notte May, "00; C. L. Imes........ 100 
BULL. 

Haven, Nov., "03; C. I. Kmpes.......... $310 
SUMMARY. 

36 females ........ $3,980; average, 128-40 

8 bulla 2.544205 745; average, 
44 head «..../.54.... 4,725; average, 107. 30 





JULY FOURTH EXCURSIONS. 


a 

ist to 4th, inclusive. 
Full information at 401 Walnut street or 
passenger station, 


Greatly ee gg to 


Des Moines, Igwa. 
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Our new importation arrived N 
over in « 
hand we 
— 
ou want to bua 
etd you our 
ur borhood. let us know 
jon’t fall Pes vids to, ROUGE, if 


orses, and 
and we'll 





Tenaid condition. With a ‘humber be to: 
| sure that those wanting a strictly cho’ 


a stallion it’s money in oe pocket pook to visit us. 
believe they will @ good 





KEOTA, IOWA, 


Importers of High Class Draft and Coach Horses 
Percherons, Shires, Belgians, and French Coachers 


our object. Our tmportations 
iser, whose long -experience has ena 
vantage, and we are thereby enabied to give our patrons ¢ 


er, selected by the sen! 
1 


ease you. Or, if stallion 











BARGAINS IN LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 


A choice ba of spring pigs from large prolific dames and sired by Artful Lee 
Iv py aes mm d Luna wees 83065. Also a few choice August and Septem! 
For bargains call 


J. S ATWOOD & SONS, Roscoe. Illinois 











CAREY M, JONES, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Have Conducted Over One Thousand Successful Sales in Seventeen 


TERMS LOW 


Correspondence Promptly Answered 








eee 





BECKWITH’S HEREFORDS 


Combine best blood lines and 
sire of the noted prize w 


good heffers for sale. Mt. Pleasant is on 


size and quality. Sires in service: 
winners Chilssapner and champion steer Jack); WILTON ALAMO 6ru 837 

Wilton Grove,dam by The Grove 3d), and ALTO BEA 

the mein line of the Burlington Raliwa, 


NERO 69223 (by Eureka 


8ru. Choice iieat bulls for sale. 


W. BECKWITH, Mit. Pleasant, lowa 








$12.00 FOR ROUND-TRIP TO ST. PAUL; 
$16.00 FOR ROUND-TRIP TO DULUTH; 
FOR JROUND- TRIP TO LAKE _ 
MINNETO 
Tickets on ie: 
September 30th, 


from June tst to 
to return until 


October 3ist, via nneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway; also special round-tri to — 
northern resorts. Call on W. 





City Passenger Agent, 612 Walnut street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, or address 8. 
Mathews, District Passenger Agent. 





MODERN SLEEPERS—M. & ST. L. 
RAILWAY. 
Modern sleepers now running on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway between 
Des Moines and Minneapolis and St. 


Paul. Berths and tickets at 512 Walnut 
— or Union Station, Des Moines, 
owa. 


FOURTH OF JULY RATES. 
For the Fourth of July the Iowa Cen- 
tral Railway will sell round-trip excur- 
sion tickets to all points on its line at 


an open rate of one fare plus 50 cents; 
tickets on sale July ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
with return limit July 6, 1905. Call on 


agents for particulars. 


VERY LOW aerrs TO Asauny PARK, 
NEW JERSEY 

Via the Northwestern Line. Excursion 
tickets will be sold on June 28th to July 
ist, inclusive, with favorabie return 
limits, om account } ation al Educa- 
tional Association. Pply to. to oo Chi- 
cago & Wecdicenuicn 








4UCTIONEERS. 


Al. P. Mason, Union, Ia. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Have conducted 146 sales since September 1 oe 
If you want to hold asale of any kind write for dates. 
Believe I can please you. Terms reasonable. 


R. W. BARCLAY, MASON CITY, IOWA 














Hereford Bulls 
for Sale 


Good, well bred Hereford bulls sired by 


Goid Mine 76954, and including one two-year 
old and one three-year-old herd header, both 
Prices low 
Farm 4 miles west of Wyoming and 6 north 


extra good. Inspection invitea 


of Hale, on Milwaukee raliroad. 


GEO. E. HUGGANS, 
Jones County, 





Hereford Bulls for Sale 


Also a few neifers bred to Good Intent 161361 (as 
of the champion Dandy Rex, out of a Beau Brun 


dam). Bulls forcale inciude Young Militant 16 


choice two-year-old son of Militant (sire of Mis 
y Sunny Slope Tom 10th 1 


Others b 
c. BRO 


Maker, Etc). 
N, Ireton, Sioux Co., 





A GHOIGE LOT 


of low down, mellow, beefy Hereford bulls and 


ers for sale cheap. My prices are low. Try 
HARLAN, IOWA 


W. W. WHEELER, Box D, 





Orchard Grove Herefords 


Young bulls ready for service, also hei 
cows forsale. They are good individuals and 
cellent breeding, Anxiety blood predominating 
established in 1883. Write, or better come a 
J. W. Blackford & Son, 


Registered Hereford Bulls 


for sale, including one of our best herd 
prices are very low. Address 
Jas.Slauson & Sons, Hopkinton, Delaware Ce 


White Faces for Sale 


A earload or more of choice, wel! bred, re 
Hereford cows and heifers. Come and see th« 
GEO. B. BAKER, Maryville, Mis« 














a ers. lace in the United States. Years of 
7? ODEL HEREFORDS—World’ s Fair 
experience in breeding and selling registered stock. 

FOR TERMS a 
Cc. Cc. KESL.. | LADORA, 1A. Plateau Farm Herd 


Be — ) AE 
paaignens. Best of references. Prices 
reasonable. Write for dates. 


E, S. JOHNSTO Live Stock Auctioneer. Hog sales 


a specialty. Mt. Weencn, Ia. 
Fourth Term of Jones’ 


National School of Auctioneering 


and opens July 24. All branches of the 
en  -t rite for catalogue. 


CAREY M. JOWES, President, Davenport, lowa 


W. F. STRATTON, CAMBRIDGE, IA. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


FT - mate a and on reasonable terms. 
ve sales a t 
shed those desiring. “Write for particulars. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 
Live Stock Auctioneer 
MARYVILLE, MC. 
Write for Dates. Terms Reasonable. 
aL Frome. miemmngion 


Sree: Res “wes: 




















Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 

Males and ag SB for sale at living rene 

including Barbaras, Beauties, Biue 
Heads and Iprideend Tibbe strains. 

T. L. Goeldner, Prop., Webster. ! 





WILLOW LAWN SHORT - HORNS 


A. H. BRETT, Prop., 
MASON CITY, LOWA. 
STOCK FOR SALE AT ALL 





: him to buy to the very be = 
he best in both quality and 


7, consisting of Percherotis and Shires, which came 
horses from our last year’s !mportation also on 
ice stallion will fee! well repaid for a visit to our 


We'll be 
ia neoded in 
be glad to help you form a company if you so desire. 
youcan. We want you to see our horses. 


Wyoming, Iowa 








Hilisboro, I< 








TIMES. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIP TIGKETS 


Island Ry. ticket office. 
All lines represented. Call on or wr 
@. B. KLINE, 6.P.A., 





Teoand from Europe on sale at Koc™ 








423 WALRUT ST., DES MOINES, |A. 
J. West Jones ” Carey M. 
Lenox, lowa Davenport 


J. WEST JONES & SOK 


lowa’s Live Stock Auctionecrs 





Conduct sales of Horses, Cattle, Sw! 
and Sheep. Terms reasonable. Write f 
dates. ddress either party as abov« 





P Ooo 
9555; 


-- 
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HOW TO GROW CELERY. 


‘ther grow your own seedlings or buy 

nts to set. Work the ground fine to 

iepth of at least a foot a couple of 
tines before plants are ready to set. 
Make an extra fine seed bed for two rows 
of celery. Mark off two rows ten inches 
apart. The best way to do that is with 
your feet; push them along in the dirt 

1 depth of two inches, allowing your 

ght to compact the soil under the 
piints. Set plants ten inches apart in 
each row. Work fine dirt with your fin- 
s among the roots, leaving bed level 
n set. This puts the roots in the 
warm sunshine to grow. Do not dig a 
ditch to set plants in; they will not grow 
f in the deep, cold ground. Next get 
a mulch three inches thick, compacted 
tichtly,. between the two rows. This 
n be a mixture of manure and straw. 
Leave this mulch during the season to 
hold dampness and to water the plants 
in if the season is very dry. It also saves 
h the cultivation and makes the 
plants grow vigorously. Do all the cul- 
tivation on the outside of each row. 
Planted in this way two rows are grown 
as easily as one. Simply cultivate as 
you would a cabbage plant till knee-high 
before banking up. To hill up sooner 
retards growth. Or a few plants may 
be tiled or banked up for early use 
sooner than this. 

T prepare celery for hilling, tie 
binder twine around each plant to keep 
out dirt and air from center. It will 
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the selection of disease-resisting strains; 
otherwise the plants were grown under 
ordinary field conditions, rows 36 inches 
apart, plants 15 inches asunder in the 
row. Had better care been given, higher 
yields might be expected. 


“On land considered in poor condition, 
in England, the writer during three suc- 
cessive years grew the variety Up-to- 
Date and secured yields varying between 
750 and 850 bushels per acre. This was 
not a plat experiment; generally § the 
produce of one or two acres was ascer- 
tained. The plants were in rows 27 
inches apart, and were about 15 inches 
asunder in the rows; this, with a 95 
per cent stand, gives 14,700 plants per 
acre. The actual average yield per plant 
was therefore 3% pounds. These yields 
are not abnormal; 1,000 and 1,100 barrels 
per acre have been and are obtained. 


“Writing in 1795 (Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Repository, 1804, p. 26), Dr. An- 
derson stated that the best yields of 
potatoes in England at that time were 
about 30 tons, 1,100 bushels) per acre 
(ton, 2,240 pounds). It is noteworthy 
that during the past 100 years little im- 
provement has been made in securing 
heavier-yielding varieties of potatoes. 
Distinct advance has been made in the 
dissemination of better-quality potatoes, 
and there is room for more of this work, 
many poor-quality potatoes still «being 
grown. To secure 1,100 bushels per acre, 
the average yield from each plant must 
be over 4 pounds. The average yield of. 








“WATERLOO BOY.” 
“Waterloo Boy” is the name of the 
new gasoline engine lately put out by 
the Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company, 


of Waterloo, Iowa, illustrated above. it 
is gotten up especially for those looking 
for a cheap engine of from three to four 


horsepower, and is sold at the low price 
of $125. The company claim it to be 


the best engine for the money on the 
market, and repért it to be growing in 
popularity ever since they put it on the 
market. They make all sizes of gasoline 
engines and can supply our readers with 
large or small engines as they may de- 
sire The company also manufacture 
automobiles, and are one of the principal 
manufacturin concerns of the state. 
Write for their illustrated catalogue, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing 





bleach better and handle better. In 
banking lean tops of each row together 
and both rows are banked as easily as 
one. Bank within six inches of the top. 
Make bank higher each week as celery 
may grow until danger of freezing. Then 
remove to cellar. Do this in this way: 
First dig down bank on outside of each 
row, then with a potato fork lift out 
each bunch, retaining as much good mel- 
low dirt as possible. Remove to cellar 
carefully. If a very dry time, pour some 
water around each plant before lifting 
out and dirt will stick better to roots. 
Bank in the cellar as follows: Use no 
box, but set first bunch in the corner of 


the cellar against the cellar wall on the 
cellar tloor. Press the roots of each 
bunch as close together as possible, filling 


in fine mellow dirt taken from the ridge 
at least two-thirds the height of the 
bunches. This dirt must be watered to 


dampen it thoroughly about every two 
wee} Do not wet the tops when water- 
ing, as it will cause the celery to rot. 
Use a large funnel to conduct water. 


Make the dirt wet, not muddy. Pour 
the water principally by the wall. Treat- 


ed in this way each bunch will bleach 
White and force a growth in the center 
of each of the most crisp and delicious 
quality. It will be the voice of all who 
eat it, “I never ate such before.” Be 


sure to keep it moist, be sure to keep it 
from freezing, and you will be sure of 


success..-H. M. Randel in Western Fruit 
Grower 





POTATO YIELDS. 


On the subject of large potato yields 
Professor Fraser, of the Cornell (New 
Yor University, has the following in 
ar it issue of the Country Gentleman: 

ther story of his (Consul Mahin) 
was ‘that 190 plants of Duchess of Corn- 
wall potatoes produced 840 pounds of 
tub This is an average of 4.4 pounds 
per int. At the National Potato Soe 


Clet show at the Crystal Palace, Eng- 
ar held October 11-12, 1904, the first 
an cond prizes in the class ‘for 12 
. itive hills of any variety of pota- 
OF » be dug under the supervision of 
a nmittee appointed by the society,’ 
“ to this same variety, Duchess of 
Cor wall, the weights of the 12 hills be- 
ng "6% and 67% pounds, respectively, 
or and 5.6 pounds per plant. 

: ring the past year at the Cornell 
rsity Experiment Station the writer 
foe ad occasion t6 handle and weigh 
‘uncreds of hills of potatoes. One of 
Our cxperiments is the selection. and 
ng of desirable potato plants. Sev- 
plants grown under field conditions 
ro vithout proper spraying have yielded 
Sur pounds of tubers per plant, and one 
of the variety Sir Walter Raleigh 
yielded five pounds. Diseases were al- 
‘°d to spread on the plats, since one 
objects of the experiment was 








potatoes per plant in the United States 
is about half a pound. Yields of indi- 
vidual plants at the recent National 
Potato Show, England, varied up to 22 
pounds per plant Single plants of the 


variety Northern Star yielded 15 and 
20% pounds of tubers. A plant of the 
variety Moneymaker has set 120 tubers 
weighing 22 pounds. Messrs. Sutton & 
Sons showed seedling plants in their first 
year which yielded 40 tubers, some of 
which were nearly half a pound each in 
weight. More details of these interesting 
exhibits can be secured in the Gardner’s 
Chronicle, October 15, 1904, pp. 276-278." 





TO KILL RATS. 


Here is the method used by one farmer 
to clean out rats: “On a large number 
of old shingles I put about a half tea- 
spoonful of molasses each, and on that 
with my pocket-knife I scraped a small 
amount of concentrated liye. I then 
placed the old shingles around under the 
stable floors and urn@er the cribs. The 
next morning I foul forty dead rats 
and the rest left the farm for parts un- 
known. I have cleaged many farms of 
the pests in the same way, and have 
never known it to fail.’’ 





SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, who made 
an international reputation for himself 
a few years ago as autor of the book 
“In His Steps,”” addressed the last meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture on the subject “What I Would 
Do If I Were a Farmer.” He concluded 
as follows: 

“First, if I were a farmer I would take 
some time in the course of my life to 
enjoy the scenery. A famous New Eng- 
land painter of animals, one who espe- 
clally won reputation for his painting of 
eattle, once said gravely that he thought 
a cow in her grazing picked out the 
places in the meadow or on the hillside 
where the scenery was of the best. 

‘Secondly, I would buy me a 
kodak and take pictures of various things 
on the farm. A good kodak with a de- 
veloping machine, by means of which the 
pictures may be finished without the use 
of a dark room, can be bought with all 
the material necessary to use for a whole 
year for $25. 

“Thirdly, I would also provide my home 
with some kind of self-educating process 
which would be working itself out every 
day of the year. An intelligent and happy 
family on a farm in Vermont, with which 
I was personally acquainted for two 
years, took the Chautauqu course and 
graduated with honors. 

“Fourthly, I would consider the educa- 
tion of my children as necessary as the 
cultivation of my land or the development 
of new forms of vegetable life. 

“Fifthly, I would make it a _ special 











The Lewis and Clark 
Exposition 
AT PORTLAND, ORECON 


Will be Open Continuously 


FROM JUNE 1, (905, TO OCTOBER 15, 1905 


One Hundred and Thirty-Seven Days 


The Union Pacific 


is many miles shorter than any other line to the 
Exposition, and gives you an oppor- 
tunity of visiting 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 19 
From Pocatello or Ogden through Monida. 


inquire of J. W. TURTLE, T. P. A., W. Fourth St., Des Moines, lowa 











Are you satisfied with 
ames your present location? 


2 Have you ever thought of 
ia ea re bettering you condition? In 

@ the Great Southwest, along 
the line of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry., there are vast areas of unimproved land, 
only waiting for willing hands to make them yield bounteous 
crops. There is a need of stores, factories and new businesses of 
every discription. It is the finest kind of an opportunity in the 
finest section of the U.S. The Southwest is unexcelled for va- 
riety and fertility of soils—for its climate, Its people are pro- 
gressive and up-to date; its educational and a som: facilities 
are as good as can be found. 





















s 4 The M. K. & T. Ry., has no lands for sale but it is 
Now is the Time interested in building up this productive coun- 
try We believe theSoathwest has brighter prospects and offers better opportun- 
ities than any other section of the coustry—we are sure of it. On investigation 
you will alwo be sure of it. Take advantage of the low rate Excursions on the 
F: RST and THIRD TUESDAYS of each month, 


We have a var'ety of information valuable alike to the forests $8 homeseeker We'll try and 
pat you in touch with just the proposition you are looking for pod = are interested, ~ phd us what 
yuu want, what you have to invest and we ill gladly furnish the information free. Send today for 
copy of our free book, “The Coming Country. 


GEORGE MORTON, G.P.&T.A., Box 910 W,, St. Louls, Me. 

G. W. SMITH, H.P.A., 316 Marquette Bullding, Chicago, lll. 

i. F. BOWSHER, DB. P. A, 408 Traction Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

T. B, COOKERLY, D, P, A., 318 Citizens Mat’l. Bank Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
6. A. McMUTT, D. P, A,, Blossom House, Kansas City. Me. 















point to see that my house was furnished | this fall, but still has dates available and 
for my wife’s comfort so far as she | will be pleased to correspond with cuz 
shared in my farm work, as well as any | readers “contemplating “holding a's 
other part of the farm sales of any 

pron b “ : specialty of live stock the colonel 
Sixthly, I would consider my relation has ed to his business t selling of 
to the neighborhood in which I lived as | real estate at public sale. 
an important factor in my life. In other | a agen ay saulp 
words, I would not consider my duty as 
& farmer was done when I had made a i ~ ng the ot one “s nis 
good farm, had paid for it, educated my brother Seecders. "to go oa 6 visit. 
children, filled my own family life as full can assure our readers who employ 
of happiness as possible, but should con- Col. Keil that he will work most con- 
sider what lay around me in the lives | scientiously for the success of their sales, 


<2 
5 





thers as making a c lete progra and, we lieve, to g y e 
ot life.” - = A Asm geedrescs will be readily recognizable the por- 
trait which we reproduce herewith, as 


————— we can vouch that it is genuine. 
COL. C. C. KEIL. 


: A GOOD LOVE STORY. 
We present herewith a likeness of Col. V “a 

Cc. C. Keil, well known to a large circle “A Paper Proposal” is the title of a 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers as a breeder oe iece of ee oa Lt 3 in, Mw. | 

-horn cattle and Duroc Jer ain and Lake rts,”’a book just issu y 
all copaadin sevstn:d the ckawanna Railroad, in which some 
of the most delightful summer resorts in 
the east are illustrated and described. The 
story is well worth reading, and the other 
information may pate. — in selecting 
your vacation he book will be 
mailed on receipt of. ten cents in stamps 
addressed to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 


VERY LOW EXCURSION RATES TO 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
PORTLAND, TA , 
EATTLE, ETC., 

Via the seoeewosters Line, 

effect oie June sth, i 

15th, 19th, 23d, = 27th, 28th, 29th, 
th, uly ist,” 








. 





International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ U: and American Surgica! 
Association at n Francisco. Two fast 
trains to the Pacific coast daily. ‘The 
Overland Limited’ (electric a on 
throughout), less than _ three ys en 
te. other 








row’ An fast train is The Cali- 

* with drawing room and 
tourist slee: Lore, pe nee  orery- 
a For ra tickets ly to 


agents Citcago a Teka te lwey. 





hogs and an auctioneer of live stock. Col, 
Keil practices what he preaches; that 1s, CLEAR LAKE EXCURSIONS, 
breeds good hogs and cattle. He has | Via Minneapolis & St. Louis Raiiway, 
cried and assisted in cryin ng some of the 7.00 om the round-trip. Tickets on sale 
best sales, particularly of Duroc Jerseys, The quickest time. Tickets at 
that have been held. He advises us that 4 612 ut street or Union Station, Des 
he has booked a nice list of sales for 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
W. A. Lang & Co., Greeley, Delaware Go., lowa 


BELGIAN, PERCHERON, ENGLISH SHIRE and GERMAN COACH STALLIONS 


We handle only the best horses of the above named Our horses are al] good ones and fit for 
very best discrim!nati comeaty aoe. We make « of 
P AHO tS 'e have had W years and know what we are 
ey is the greatest center {n lowa for stallions. Satisfaction is 


organizer is sent to every company sale. 








Percheron and Shire Stallions 
eR ee eee 


WATSON, WOOD BROS, & KELLEY, Lincoln, Web 


and price list. These are 














_ 











LAKEWOOD FARM ™° ‘°°? in 


Establishment 


Percherons, Short-horns, Jerseys, Renee Chinas 


Lhe ay A re home bred stailions from two to five years old, with 
fy competition. CALYPSO, winner fn Paris, Chicago and ym AF, of stad. 150 Short- 
beat Sexton families. headed by Morning Joy by Imp. Joy of Miccning ant and out of Imp. Mary 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


Borne, bent 


Ann 6th, dam of Stars and Stripes. 
H. G. McMILLAN, Proprietor 


style and action, at 


Cc. M. DENT, Manager 








Cedar Rapids Jack and Belgian Farm 


were never 50 full of first class jacks and stallions a* at the —— time. 


eel) yb my-y at «ll prices, venging from #200 to 61.40% each. The cream of my three 
ber with large assortment of home-bred jacks. 


peer are still on 


am prepared 
Aw BN brought thie 


Will sell on long 


also haves re line of ton pouiene | splendid Ge: man Coachers and ogant Percherons, that I 


= sell at the bargains yy a offered 1 
time tor Ad 





en at once. 


No money required 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








June 30, 190 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 





Brookside, Oakfield, Glenfoyle 
HERDS OF ANCUS 
Owned by P. J. Donohoe, M. H. Donohoe, Mike Donohoe 


ALL OF HOLBROOK, IOWA 
B Woodlawn (adjo 


4 pansies bull as show ball, asthe 


lack ining lilustration) the first prize and cham: os 
bull of the 1902 Internationa! Live Stock yy in service. He 
of his calves we nave 














PLEASANT GROVE STOCK FARM 


The home of 20 Aberdeen- 


lander 21880 and Newton Hero 46150. Twenty choice 


cattle. Herd now headed by Nugget of Cottage Grove 2d 19066, | 


and some cows for sale. This ie an exce 


bulls 
opportunity for farmers to supply themselves with a first-class bull, from one to two years old. Writ 
Free transportat 


come and see us. 
» Jo 


fon ——— ye Palmer's livery to farm. 
& Allen, Greene, Iowa. On ©. 


, R. L. & P. ratiway 








Grand View Herd 


A grand lot of Angus bulls for sale of same b 
highest average & cording to age at the la:e Inte 
sce them. 
on or write to 


They will please you. Visitors always welcome. No stock shown Sundays. 


of Angus Cattle 


and individually as good, as the lot that made 

saie in Chicago. White your wants or come 
For particulars 
Peoria, Illinois 


CHAS, J. OFF, 








Balwyllo Doddies = 


2 Aiton, 39616 in command, Black- 
and ether good families. A 
fine foto lot ott G4. balls 


cluding three Blackca ps. 
M. “y DARBY, Dexter, lowa 








Humeston, lowa 


Breeder of Angus Cattle 


SG | {75 head) of registered 





PLEASANT GROVE HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


Top Notcher Again (29205N) (106870A) at Head of Herd. 
We have a fine lot of spring pigs by him for sale. Come to see us or write. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HANKS & BISHOP, New London, towa. 








Golden Herd Duroc Jerseys #: =<: 


Lady Bel) 24 49942, winner first in class Minnesota state fair. 


ae Ne ee cnton 
een, pants of size and fine 
Write ne ayy oy 
Sow nell kaon af ebuioe breeding. 3, ty 


They are toppers. 


ROOD BROS. (Swine Specialists), Lake Park, lowa. 











MANLEY & CO., LYONS, NEB. 
Strains of 


Breeders of Prize 





°. 8. ete Conrad, lowa 
Breeder best strains of Duroc Jerseys. Boars in 
service, “Gilbert's K 





E. M. a Greenfield, la. 
Breeder of Duroc Jerseys 


Spring pigs doing fine. A nice lot on hand sired 
adge P. 29229. a World's Fair prize winner at St. 
Louts fm 1904, and Long Mac, Inspection tnvited. 


GEO. W. GUSTER'S DUROGS 


Hera os Crwet 
21015 ~Bred cous and 
from Movilie or Sioux 


Royal Ruby bore bate a ass 


Gus A. PepEnson, R. 


=z 
ws 





ave eivod by Stock chipped 
“zy P.O. Movilie, R. 2, lowa. 








UNNYSIDE HERD OF a still 
spring boare farrow 


= A np T chotce April . 
Tr gale at prices. ‘al Amert- 
can 25106 and Millbank's sige by Raya — 
giite are doing solictied am: 
cheerfully eeserws. M. A. McWILLIAMS, R : 
Wall Lake, lowa. 


Evergreen Park Farm 


Nothing for sale at present Over 300 spring 
in herd. Onl » E =n Offered for sale as Fa 
Blood lines ler. Free livery. 
os s. EST, Paullina, Iowa. 


Glendale Herd Durocs 


My public sale this spring av ¢.3.66, one of 


eraged 
the bighest averages of the year. This shows what 
kind of 1 rat 


~y Write me what you want, 
especially if you want good omnes. Address 
E. Z. RUSSELL, Blair, Wi Washington Co., Nebr. 


Norrish & Bevington 


offer Duroc Jersey fall boars for sale. Look us up. 
Farm ® miles cam of Sioux City. Telephone con- 
nection with Moville and Kingsley. 


Route 1, Kingsley, lowa. 


Choice Duroc Fall Pigs 


September, 194, boars, large © 
ready to ship; also fai! aad 


FRED 8. HAWLEY, 
Woodford County, Washburn, Illinois 


w 
P-Compr Pi-Comorise best kin, Correction ville, faced sp Qype Belrie 
AN toare, Doa't write tor ‘or any Sept. 1904 males ste 
ther notice. a Weshte. lows  — Cs 
PFCIAL bargains during June in gilts bred for 


fal brow 08 Danae Orton and Crimson Wou er 
lAm. Write U. G. Davidson, Maason, lowa. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HORSES 


GERMAN COACH STALLIONS 


ut pore ane 
fewy aa ee 
swe we 
sound. 
by MOLKE is. “a 
stallion 
over all Coach 
breeds at World's 
Fair, 1 Will be 
sold at farmer's pri- 
ces, and usefulness 
guaranteed. Will 
also sell a few mares J. P. Poppen, German Vailey, (ii. 


WANTED "ino ries 


Good prices paid for weight, breeding and quality 


ress 
Care WALLACES' FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Is you making satisfactory profits? If not 
get one of our from atesteddam. Write us for 
thetr records. 

McKAY BROS., Buckingham, Iowa, 











PULAND-OHINAs 











GRAADVIEW FARM 
ee and Short-horns 


Short-horn “pa % 3 - x= 157188. 
poland China headed by 


hief ard Pactection sist. ole A 3 
hog. Ln for sale. Barred Plymouth 
Corwith, "ncn "ache abipn EX. » Ty 
mentioning Wallaces’ 


ED WILLIAMS, Kanawha, Is. 


te 














farrow and 2 fail farrow, both sex ney 
Young Chie > b pelted Ger et ° 
Perf mate in and trios not akin. 
orders now and get choice selections at reasonable 
prices. q breed considered. Also Shetland 
ponies. 0. A. HEYL, Washiogton, Lil 
MO yiewel,Lewler iai36. prise wiawor im ha 
ewel = prize-winner 
sixth year and a Gets litters. 
Ad. 4 Siotz Glee lee 
* 








~ T. DAVES, Tews City, Iowa 





ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


Seventy-five therongines Aberdeen-Angus cows, 


Come and See Them 
L. W. NEUDECK, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


SPECIAL ANGUS SALE 


To Reduce Herd 
BULLS, COWS. HEIFERS 
Closely related to the late great champions, Vaia 
and Empress Damask. Do you want one or more? 


If so, write for prices. 
COLLINS DYSART, Rashuse, Lee Co., lilinols 


On C. & N.-W. By. 


Are You Going to Hold 
a Sale? 


If so. would like to ery it for you, and believe I can 
please you. Kef rences—Any who I have cried 








> 


of cows and heifers for sale. 
= 
Pleasant Hill Herd 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Herd headed by the Pride bull, Baltimore of « 
dale, one of the best bulls of the breed. 14 young 
bulls and females of all ages for sale. Prices reason 
able. J. NISSEN, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., lows 


UPLAND HERD -- CLOSING OUT 


On account of my health. W 1)! sell my entire herd 
Angus cattle, cows, bulls ar 
to make quick sales. Write for \\s 








or come sec. 123) miles N.E. K. C. & Mo., C., M 
*6a.P.R.R2 ©. J. WILLIAMS, Harris Mo. 
1888 1904 
: n Doddies 
Herd headed by Zetre ey half brother to the 


$2,050 cow at 1908. Young stock 
for sale. J GABEEN. Seaton, Illinois 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


Atew Me A high class young bulls for sale, Biack 
birds and Ericas, with form and quality to sult the 
most particular buyers. 





M. P. and 8. E. LANTZ, Oariock, I1). 


6. W. Lockie, Maple Leaf, Howard > lowa 


Breeder of Angus Cattle. 
Herd headed by Imp. Aberlour 41201. Young « 
by former herd Fy} Baltimore of Glendale 
and Heather Lad éth 2 of show yard fame. C 1olce 
ans bulls Pg 5 by Baltimore. Shipping p: 
ima, on C.. G. W. Ry. 


Mt. Sides Herd Abrdao- Anus 
Imp. Plummer 41321, an Erica topped Pride as 
Ln» a tes , an Erica topped Queen Mo 
service. A few good young bulls for sale. 
OLIVaR HAMMERS, Malvern, Mills Co.,Ia. 
Three miles from Maivern on Q. and Wabas! tye 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few m pood post yoartings and one two-year-old f 
ton "Xo taney Heatherbloom, Mina and Levity. fom 
No fancy ow omnentet rn and see them 
Rys. Telephone 
Ganeain. Ww. 8. AUSTIN, ) BE, Butler Co., Is. 


Bulls 


of desirable breeding and high merit, b sires 
as Black Knight of 111 8th 29493 and val } ack 
cap 2d 49527. —— some nice cows and heifers s 

















sales for. Write for dates. Termsr 


Silas Igo, Palmyra, lowa 
Live Stock Auctioneer and Breeder Angus Cattle 


ROCK GLEN HERDS ounos sexs noes 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 
YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 


W. HH. JONES, Quimby, lowa 
ANGUS BULLS From 18 months down for sale. 











Well bred. good individuals, 
from good cows. and by a No. i stre. A few cows for 
gale. Address E. T. ae, See 


oA A. BOPES, Reynolds, Illinois. 


Cherokee Herd 


Some choice ng bulls of serviceable ages 
of the best lies. rite, or come and see us 


GANTINE BROS. & STEVENSON, HOLSTEIN, 1OWA 


W. S. KELLY, MONDAMIN, /A. 


Breeder of Angus Cattic 
Choice young bulls for sale, sired by Kell| 
Bee ae “doddie” weighing 2 200 is 











4 BEAUTY SPOTS 











MINNESOTA LAKE PARK REGION 
LAKE MACDONALD, MONTANA 
LAKE CHELAN, WASHINGTON 

BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 








AVAIL YOURSELF OF STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 
WHILE ON YOUR WAY TO THE 


Lewis & Clark Exposition 
Great Northern Railway 


“THE COMFORTABLE WAY.” 










































in | Br 































Treen “rT sS” 


- 








ne 30, 1905 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, 
Proprietor 


Scotch Short-horns 
ei Sheep 
Swine 
Herd headed by the cham 


Sco\ch balls for sale, also a few females at reason- 
abic prices. Write, or come and see. Address, 


THOS. STANTON, Mogr., | 


OREGON, ILLINOIS 


pion bull, Ceremonious | 
Archer e As1972 and contains 100 head straight | 
Sco.ch cattle of the most popular families. Young 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Sinnissippi Farm 














Walpole Bros,, Rock Valley, lowa 


BREEDERS OF 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


200 HEAD IN HERD, comprising imported and American bred 
Scotch of best breeding and individual merit; also best Scotch topped 
sorts. Stock now for sale comprises choice cows and heffers and 
young bulls, sired by Gwendoline’s Boy (a red Cruickshank Match- 
less) and Gloster’s Valentine 181498. Call or write. 








Tebo Lawn Short-horns 


Headed by the Crand Champion Bull, 
Imp. Choice Coods | 86802 


Assisted by Prince of Tebo Lawn 172509, Valiant 151304, Baron es 215014, The Conqueror 215051. Are 


prepared to Offer a strictly high class jot of bulls from some of t 


e best cows in the world. Males and 


females of all ages for sale at all times. Address all correspondence to 


E. B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Missouri 








JESSE BINFORD & SON 


ALBION, MARSHALL CO., 1OWA 
BREEDERS OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Herd numbers 75 head, representing such well known 
families as the Young Marys, Zelias, Garlands, 
Roses, etc. The straight Scotch bull Dipthong (by 
Imp. Ducal Crown) In service. 


AL. Ames, Buckingham, la, 


BREEDER OF 


High Class Short-horns 


i otch families represented. Also Scotch 
topped sorts bred for both milk and beef. My farm 
adjoins town. Visitors cordially welcomed. if you 
can’t come, write your wants. 

On C. & N.-W. railway. Tama County. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


6 of Them for Sale 


Good individuals, good colors and fit to head any 
herd. None better bred. If you are in need of a 
frst clase herd bull write or come to see us at orve, 
We can please you. 


5. H. THOMPSON’S SONS, lowa City, lowa 


LBRODSKY & SONS, PLOVER, IA. 


BREEDERS OF 


Short-horn Cattle and Percheron Horses. 


Several good young bulls for sale, including two 
promising Seoteh herd headers, one out of an im- 
ported cow. Also a choice Scotch topped bull out of 
sgood milking cow. Prices reasonable. Farm ad- 
— er, nine miles north of Rolfe. Inspection 


JOHN LISTER 


Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 


BREEDER OF 


Hizh Class Short-horns 


The Cruickshank Victoria bulls, Double Victor and 
Fearless Victor, in service. Choicest Scotch strains 
represented in femaies. 12 Young Bulls now for 
‘ale. Two pure Bates, balance Scotch. Prices right. 
Inspect mm and correspondence invited. 


COOKSON BROTHERS 


WEST BRANCH, IOWA 


Scotch Short-horns 




















, Five choice Seotch bulls that will please breeders 
r search of herd bulls, for sale. If you want a bull 
range visit us. You will be pleased with those 

e have Farm 134 miles west of Centerdale and 


—_ ~t West Branch, on C., R. l. & P. Ry, Also 
soso — lowa City and West Liberty. 


MAPLE GROVE 


SHORT-HORNS 


Imported a home bred Scotch and Scotch topped 
by Cock young Scotch bulls for sale; one sired 
bt an i Ay Village wetase. Stock for 
times. ‘or prices 





SHAS. T. nse, Blandinsville, I!linols 


as GROVE HERD 
_,..»eoteh Short-horns 


" Vaytiow 210258 heads the herd. Scotch 

~# - a er’s Pride 167142, and several 

Auality aed a A are offered for sale. Breeding, 
‘od prices right. Visit us or write. 


COFFMAN BROS., German Valley, IIlinols 


T . me 
‘heme ‘© miles east of Freeport on Great Western Ry. 


OVER LAWN HERD 
Lipo ed 

i eri Ywo shots Fou Sonek ated 
C. W. McDERMOTT. Wiota. lows. 











SHORT-HORNS 


A Choice Lot of 40 Young Bulls, Also 
Heifers for Sale. 


All fine dark reds in color, good individuals and 
nicely bred. If you want good Short-horns of either 
sex. we can please you. Prices reasonable. Address 


New Mellary Corporation, Box 278, Dubuque, | la. 


WAYSIDE FARM 


SHORT-HORNS 


BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


G. H. BURGE, MT. VERNON, IA. 
John Rasmess, Lake City, lowa 


BREEDER OF 


High Class Short-horn Cattle 


Herd headed by the two superior Scotch bulls, Fitz 
Eustace 126912 and Red Knight 174212. whose calves 
are among the best to be found In any herd. Youn 
bulls on hand includes a red show bull sired by 
Knight and out of a Fitz Eustace dam. Breeding 
herd of choicest and cleancst breeding and strong in- 
dividual excellence 


Willow Lane Stock Farm 


SHORT-HORNS AND 
POLAND-CHINAS 


A few sows bred for late litters yet for sale. 
Short-horns headed by Imp. Van Horn. Stock at 
reasonable prices. Call or write. 


J. R. LILLIE, ALGONA, KOSSUTH COUNTY, (OWA 


Short-horn Bulls 


SIX COOD ONES 


Two Scotch, two pure Bates and two Bates and 
Scotch bred for sale. You can't go on these 
bulls {f you want a herd bull. They are indi- 
viduals and richly bred. Come and see them at 
once or write. Can also spare afew females. We 
guarantee all our stock breeders. 


Krizer Bros., Rose Hill, lowa 


HERD BULL FOR SALE. 


Desiring to keep his heifers we cannot keep our 
herd bull, Imp. Black Watch 153334, longer to advant- 
, and for this reason we now effer him for sale 
at 4 bargain price. He is right tn bis prime, and ff 
fitted, would be in as fine show form ss when a first 
prize state fair winner. His sire was Remas. the 
sire of Choice Goods. We also have several good 
choice young bulla for sale sired by Black Watch. 
Call on or write 


1. $. & F. M. TALCOTT, Williams, lowa 


WALNUT HILL SHORT - HORNS 


Herd founded — of 30 years 

Scotch herd headed by the two noted stock bulls, 
Golden Lord 119422 and ttish Victor 188330. 

Bates herd headed by the two great bulls, Grand 
Duke of Enterprise 143818 and Waterloo Wild Eyes 
Duke 3d 178840. 

Choice young bulls, both strains, for sale. 


Martin Flynn & Sons, R. 5, Des Moines, la. 


MAINE VALLEY SHORT-HORNS 


3 choice Scotch bulls about one-year-old, and 

4 younger calves for sale at prices that are right. 

sam 3A and see them at once, or write if in need of a 
oe vall 




















Jonpax & Durs. Centra! City. lowa. 


Evergreen Park Short-horns 
Ernest Funke, Proprietor 
GREENFIELD, ADAIR COUNTY, IOWA 


Choice Scotch bulis sired by Golden Champion. 
Call or write 








~HORT-HORN BULLS for sale, three two 
year-old bulls stred by lowa Scotchman 124035, 
Call on or address Phillip Grace, Bernard, lowa. 





For Sale 25 Shorthorn Cows 


few heifers and «few choice 
tails at prices that can’t hel; 
make the buyer money. | oa 
want to get a start in Short- 
bred for milk and beef; come 





oe on = good tnd 

This is a bargain oppo! nt a dm te wil will 

> pps at Pleasantville ‘if Perltied ut of thetr com- 
yes 9 t visit the herd in person, write me. 

REED, Pleasantville, fowa 


(Fescen! Stock Farm 


Now otfers for sale choice bulls by Golfman 149008; 
also a few good females. Bulis inciude two extra 
good S-otch roans. full brothers. by Golfman and 
out of a daughter of Imp. Fearless Arcber end. Imp. 
Melba. Also good fed bull calves A'so breeder of 
Cheviot sheep. Write or come and see them. 


A L. STUTZMAN, New Sharon, Iowa 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Morning Dawn 182761,a good two-year-old son 
the noted Joy of Morning. Also good bull calves ty 
Carter's Choice Goods, a superior eon of Imp. C 
Goods, out of an imported dam. Call on or write 
A. B. CARTER, West t Bend, lows. Iowa. 


Mondamin Herds |: 


Six long yearling Short-horn bulls for sale, and 

a@ number of spring and summer Poiand-China boare. 

Prices very reasonable. For particulars address 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Iowa. 


Walnut Grove Short-horns 
ed 18738. Six dark red, smooth, compact: 
biocky” Dalle, stred by our herd bull, Willhott's Laven- 
der 152715, now for sale. Prices low to quick 
Our new 1905 —— telis all about 
for it and ns % to see u 
P. R. Parrish & Son, Smithshire, Tittnots. Iilinots. 














Short-horn Herd Headers. 
Stec«e now for sale includes an extra g od roam 

coming two year old Scotch bull. sired by Golden 

Vietor and ovtof Imp. Scottish Ringlet os other 

good calves sired by Orange Gloster 184736. Farm 

near town. Bell telephone. Call or write 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Jones Co., Ia. 


3 Scotch Topped Bulls 


By Imp. Charmer for sale, 10 to 15 months old all 
reds and all good ones. Price #75 each. Address 


T. A. Davenport, Belmond, lowa 


For Sale 


Short-horn bulls and heifers. Scotch and Scotch 
topped, ai reds, choicely bred and ‘aes individa- 
ally. Prices very iow to quick buye 

DENBY BROS , Carlinville, Dlinois, 


Short-ho ns for Sale 


Fifteen yearling and two year-old bulls and 
furt) young cows and heifers. 


Dr. Samuel Buzzard, . Russell, lowa 


ELDER LAWN SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by the superior Seoten sire, Lord 
Avon 194801. Femaies are stra'ght Scotch and Bcotch 
topp’:d American — of the big, thick type. 
Nothing for sale * oe 

aU STED, R. 2, Peru, Iowa. 

















C. HOLLAND, Milton, lowa, proprietor Wal- 

e nut Lawn Stock Farm. Breeder of Short-korn 
cattle and Poland-China hogs. Secret Scotchman 
at head of herd) Herd comprises such noted families 
as Secret, Orenge Blossom, Victoria, Young Phylits, 
Young Mary, Agatha and others. A number of choice 
young — of either sex for sale. 


Please Mention Wallaces’ Sesteen, 


GALLOWAYS. 


GALLOWAYS!!! 


15 BULLS 


10 Cows with calves at foot and mostly bred again 
and choice heifers for sale. Prices right. Come and 
see them at once. or write. Don’t delay if you want 
good cattle. 


C. B. ROWLAND, ROSE HILL, IOWA, 


CORN BELT GALLOWAYS 


FOR SALE 


Two good bulls, breeding age. Thirty good cows 
and heifers (five of which are imported), bred to wo 
Imp. Black Prince of Durhambill 28511 (6846) and 
Imp. Grand Master 23317 (8441). Prices reasonable. 


MARION PARR, WARRENSBURG, ILLINOIS 


GALLOWAYS 


Registered Galloway bullies forsale. Good individuals, 
prices right. Also | English Berkshire hogs. 


A. F. GALLOWAY - CLARINDA, IOWA 














20) BULLS for sale, ranging up to 30) months tn age. 
They are sired by the ya Imp. M 
and Governor, and are the same breeding as a num- 
ber very successful prize winners and herd h 
To sell at once I will make prices especially on for 
or Will also sell some cows and heifers. 

r write. E. H. Warrs, Estherville lowa 


Hawkeye Herd of Galloways. 


Imp McDougal 4th of Tarbreoch tn service. Some 
extra choice females in calf to him for sale at reas- 
onable prices. 

.E BALES & SON, Stockport, Iowa. 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Double Standard 
_Polled Durhams 


Good sale. If you want cattle with- 
out horns asterer be>a Polled Dur- 
ham bull best and c . Come 
to see my stock or wri SS at nes ow 


C. B. Miller, Amish, Ia. 


HALCYON HOME 


STOCK FARM 


We have for sale a number of very fine 
Polled Durham ball calves: 


C.J. WOODS, CHILES, KANSAS 


Successor to J, H. Woods & Son, of Gardeer, Iii, 


ARGADIA FARM 
Polled Durhams 


by tbe sgraud 0 44th at bead of herd. Three calves 

ro 3 ° Sy vall sold at the Hadley-Hines- 

arvin sale $1 175, an average of near! 

I have for — an extraordinary ball call by Tippe 
canve 44th, ou‘ of a straight Cruickshank cow. 


FLETCHER S. HINES,  Malott Park, Ind. 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


FOR SALE 


sae gd cee oe par ttm 

Lien tae Coot fiividae, th ool 
Inspection especial! 

a rx ~~ 4 


H. W. Deuker, Wellman, ta. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Stock of good individual merit and choice breed- 
tug. Young stock for ms at all times. Inspection 
of herd invited H. L. RYON, 
Pocahontas County. Laurens, lowa 


Polled Durhams. 


Herd established twelve years, representing som 
of the best blood of the breed. Red color, double 
strong in Polled biood Scotch in 
F. A. MURRAY, R. 2, Mazon, Pivots. 


POLLED SHORT-HORNS 


Double Standard Polled Durhams for sale. Quality 
goo’. Prices reasonable. Call or write. 


8. B. Wenger. South English, la. 





























RED POLL. 
Pleasant Valley and Lakeside Herds 





bulls, one ling bull and eleven ce alle 
for sale. t n spring hetfer calves, an extra 
some choice heifers cows for 
spring trade. Prices from #40 to #150. Address 
C. M Chambers, Bartlett, ~~ hand 
or ©. & J. Pierce McPaul, tow: 





BONNIE HERD RED POLLS 


Some choice hetfers on which we 
are our herd. 
Address M TaN " SELL Clarence. Is. 


300 REGISTERED RED POLLS 
Buee- cam nhets eo yee ne at See 
P. @. HENDERSON & SONS, CENTRAL GITY, IOWA 

nea Ed Poll Polied 




















i it of tenue carly coring vie 
over 100 pounds i ts} 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Poland-Chinas  Short-horns 


Poland-China sows bred for fall litters 
Faas nome — 
O. 8. CARPENTER, R. F. D. 3, lowa Falls, Ie. 


. Shell Rock. Iowa. 














LARGE YORESHIBES. 


Berkshi N.M. Shaffer, 
FOGiscete: tows, Good animals Prices right. 
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Large Yorkshires. 


Champion herd at Iowa and Minnesota fairs and 
St. Louis world's fair, 1904. 43 prize winning and 27 
imported sows and 6 imported boars in the ae 
herd. Special offer now of 400 spring or ty 
world’s fair winners. Money refunded if stock 


not satisfactory. 
THOMAS H. CANFIELD, LAKE PARK, MINH. 





Boars and Gilts for Sale 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale 4 eboice 
lot of early spring pigs of the following breeds: 
Poiand-China Berkshire Chester White 
Duroc Jersey Tamworth ‘Yorkshire 
These pigs are an exceptionally good lot and prices 
reasonable. Address 


f Agriculture, 
Iows State College, Ames, lows 















































































WALLACES’ FARMER June 30, 19 


Heat YourHouse|) | OHIO ‘smncr" ENSRAGE cutiens 





































will cut more wey in half inch and elevate it into silo with a given amount of 
power than other iEnallage Cutters. Het Hence, they excel in the two most important points, 
The new sizes au CAPACITY AND POWER. 
oy ora, Church or Sc ool ouse W th Me. 14, 12 to 15 tons por hour in 1-2 inch lengths. Power 8 to 10 4. P. Steam. 
t h H i Ne. 17, 16120 Se. : 19t012H.P. 
No. 19, oo do bry 12 n.P. 
they are so ¢ d. We Nos. 13, 16 and if Seif Feed Cut. 
















to make 
ters, both with lower and Chain Elevators, re 
mey can be made out of milk cows and beef cattle oo “ 
by Foe silage than by any other means. P ATENTED 
On Silage ration, milk costs 6834c, per 100 pounds. JUL¥-7-1903. 
nt On Grain ration, iil Gosts $1.05 0 $5.06 
Jag hg dt den = with 
Grain . 






Bovee’s Compound 
Radiator Tatnase 


Having Improved Hot Blast 
Ventilating 8 stom and Re- 
tern Cirenlati mid Radiator, 
which gives perfectly pure afr and 
for One-third of the Fuel 

Any handy man can properly install 
either of these furnaces witb al) con- 
nections inashorttime These fur- 
naces absolutely make the best and 
most durable heating plant in use. 
Everything guaranteed to be firat- 
class. We can save you # per cent 
cent on the cost of your heating 
plant Our prices being but little 
more than good stoves. 

Send for catalogue. 


Rovee’s Compoand He is- Manofactared and sold by 














































Clover Hay an< 14pounds 
of grain as a — ra- 
tion wiil produce 40 

cent more beef du 
winter months, than’ by other 
foods. Silage costs about $1.50 
per tonin silo. Catalog shows in- 
humerabie illustrations of dairy 
properties and letters from users 
of "Ohio" Cutiers “Modern Silage 





















ontal ~ a wd bs yes — 7 .' 

Ruros any kind o t coal, rinder urnace Works vee's Com poun > 

four-foot woo 1 and also hard Bovee “a a —— w right eet 6 yt 
aterloo, coal, soft coal and wood. 






















coal 











actured by 
THE SILVER pases then dlp ba taint | SALEM, OHIO. 
information about these machines, as: 


por eieas ere 5 a 
BLIZZARL 


























FEED and ENSILAGE ) 


CUTTER or SHREDDER 
With Wind Elevator 


We guarantee the * Blizzard 
be the best an reliable « 


STEEL TANKS, “The Kind That Tallerday Makes” | (~ 


LEADERS IN eap-new 
Tank Pumps catamague 



































Pal ailage or fodder cutter « t le i. r 
Feed Grinders and durable; very econo anical t 
waste ; will elevate to a: y he sight « i a 
Stock Fountain direction, It will pay yon to investigate t 
merits of the * Blizzard ’’ before buy 
Mind Mill Regulator Write for particulars hew to get a! 
chine on trial. We assume all risk 
Pipe Fittings, ete. ee my | AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


Canton, Ohie. 








Grain Wagon Tanks 

















Prices Right, Large Stock, Prompt Shipments THE 


comarss i. TALLERDAY STEEL PIPE & TANK CO. Watenteorin®' 


NEWBERRY'S 


Heater. 





CHAMPION 22:~i32 CART 


is particularly a farm cart. Strong enough for breaking the most 4 
unruly colt; light ——— for driving and s ing purposes. 

A cart that combines the good features o speed, road 
and breaking vehicle. The driver can mount and dis- 
mount in perfect safety no matter what position the 
horse may be in, Absolutely free from horse motion and 


PERFECTLY BALANCED © 


No seat bare ta step Over—Griver has F «4 
mounting or dismounting at all moe sa ty fea a 5 SS * 

worth noting. Shaftsare waaigey feature : f / | 
—one above, ome below, making this ‘the 2 most ionper> 4 
tant part of any cart, practically unbreakable. Springs 
are 3 feet long—that’s why it is the easiest riding. Seat 
is upholstered and adjustable to any weight of driver, 
quickly. Send for free, descriptive book aad price and 
learn — little money this really good eart can be 
ought for. Champion 
































ps of 
the rest. Bhoo-Fiy te is the 
original # tor. ab- 
solutely harmless to man or 
beast. Cures all sores, Pre- 
vents contagious diseases, 

same dairymen since 














































ee any imita- 
- Haifcent's worth saves 
3q ‘and mech flesh. NOLICEIs ltry house orany 

ace itissprayed. Ifyour dealer does not hoo- Fly (made in 

hiladelphia, l’a.,) send $1.00 for —— Three Tube Spraver 
and enough Sh Piy to protect 200cows. Nameexp. office. Dol- 
lar returned if cows net protected. Free Booklet describes 














































SHGO-FLY, MPG. CO... i00¢ Fairmount, Phila., Pa, Patented Feb. 21, 1905 ere a? 
TOR knows from experience § Fly is 0. 2? No. 783066 
CATTLE IN —— Savers, 
a DIP e Savers, Money Savers| B 
These things are true in every instance t 







when al! dips are more effective if applied heated? 
ls cheap, efficient heater for mera. ariaing end 
dipping tan’ works on principle bat rd rca- Know it by the} nd a 1 

lation. ‘Any kind of fuel = be used. Rulses the limp—a hard, ‘hong growth on the inner side 
temperature of 1000 gallons 85 degrees per hour. of the 

My Dipping Vat te ee only safe, economical an 










— pm ant One horse can operate it— thorough dipping machine. "write ite today for i. 
P Powerful ts full tion nie Track with ene ere the t t not ble in starti 
0" J = car. racks © toe, most po! iceal ein png. 
& wagon ~Gere henere Gomer 98 om common Has Cc. A. NEWBERRY, Alliance, Neb. New cases, old and bad cases, the very wi 
cases, cases where firing has failed, pape ~ | 











an Automatic Plunger Drew. We also make — 
f Power Presses. Send for circular. Piease Mention Wall ’ Farmer. by Fleming’ ’ 


Oavid Bradlay Mig. Co.,?"Secaeyo ine” — Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Ve ee as eT ee Vann : 5 uaranteed to cure the lameness 

Booth’s Automatic Hog Waterer | ff -=:°"sscck'ca sotys, “esas 

used ‘by anybod, a single 45-minute a) 

BALE 7S TONS HAY / 

A DAY 


lication usually the a ey 
y Gao required.4 te for Free jerae Book 
before o ring. gives all the cae 


and tells » 708 to do for other kinds 
mi 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Uniten Steck Yards, Obieago. [iL 

























Davis “xan: 
AVIS | Eneines 
\— gy es the maximum power at m 

» Portable and Pumping, 


Gino desired. The only engine made with Do:ach 
able Water Jacket. 


The Simplest Engine Mace. 
You will get more service out of Cream 
‘ood Saws, Feed Grinders, Feed and 4 
thing— by using & ares ne 
Write for free illustrated catalogu 
faterioo Motor Works, Water!. Ia. 























to bu 
years — 18 patents; big feed opening; greatest t power 

‘© get the book of facts and letters from many 4 
say HAY Press to GEO. ERTEL C@., Quincy. i. 





Tamm “SAVE-THE-HORSE” 
SOMETIMES red Trade Mark 
ARE SPAVIN CURE 


Write us before you fire or bilster. 
es You will then appreciate why our writ- 
ten 


bind contract to protect you. aie ; Ma 
qn init Kanne ces | Me Flour City 
Sete? wasvarieeriecss 4 
anf all Lameness wiihout pny or Toss GASOLINE ENGINE 5 

oO r. orsee le 

85.00 per bottle w with written guaren- | TRACTION = PORTABLE = STAT! NAI! 











gi 
water just as they want it, is what 
strictly on ite merits. Write at once for illustrated 
circular telling all about ft. 


BOOTH MFG. CO., INDIANOLA, IOWA 








Atall dra and dealers or express 
paid. ‘cogaees CO., Binghamton, 4, 











An illustrated on how to keep hogs 
free from orms and 

Protect LS bees and bring. to 
early maturity at small cost with 





. Contains illustration and price of _ : — 
hog dipping tank apd mane suggestions Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced —— 
° ue. Mailed on request. 4 ft thresh any 
MOORE CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., Ber dase sce Trcsetta lee oa tants | KINNARD-HAINES C0. 





Dr. H. J. Warrrum, Pres., wv hey pee __ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESO A 


GIL 


Free journal, 
How to Build, 
pap be Fill 











enough todo work. 
1601 Genesee Street, Kansas City, Mo. Canteed Big illustrated catedon 

















rom oo.5e4 


te $8 
BAT. s ACTOR LEARING SALE: 












RED 
CEDA 
KALAMAZOO". 5,5° 2: 

























